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THE SANCHEZ FILE 

JOSE MARIA SANCHEZ DROWNED 

in the Pajaro River in Monterey County, Califórnia, on Christmas Eve, 1852 at the place called 
the Malpaso, the evil path. He left his beautiful, 28 year old widow, Encarnacion Ortega and 
their five children an estate worth over $300 thousand. (1852 dollars) 

Encarnacion, who could not read or write and spoke little English, became the victim of a plot to 
swindle her estate by corrupt politicians. The probate judge in Monterey, Josiah Merritt, 
appointed the sheriff as guardian of her children and a gambler as the administrator. They 
began to appropriate money for themselves by selling off cattle and other property. 
Encarnacion married her attorney, but within a few months he died in a steamboat accident. 
She married a doctor, but the sheriff s brother in law killed him in a gun battle in a Monterey 

saloon in which he was also shot dead. 

In the lust for her treasure eight men would die in a little over four years. 

Convinced she was Malpaso, she sold her entire estate for a five dollar gold piece to the man who 
became her fourth husband. He was George W. Crane, the second of her lawyers she married 

and my great grandfather. 

The final mystery occurred when the sheriff s body 
was found at the bottom of a Watsonville well. 
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Roster of the Dead 

and their relationship to Encarnación Ortega 


Jose Maria Sanchez, rancher 


Husband 


Drowned in Pajaro River. 


Thomas B. Godden, attorney 


Husband 


Killed in a steamboat explosion. 


Henry L. Sanford, doctor 


Husband 


Shot and killed in Monterey. 


George W. Crane, attorney 


Husband 


Died in a smallpox epidemic. 


Anastacio Alviso, herdsman 


Husband 


Accidentally shot in a hunting accident. 


William Roach, ex-sheriff 


Guardian of her children 


Murdered and thrown in well. 


Lewis Belcher, land investor 


Administrator of estate 


Shot and killed in Monterey. 


David S. Terry 


Attorney for estate 


Shot and killed in Lathrop 


Gregorio Sanchez 


Son 


Squandered inheritance, divorced, died penniless. 


Virgínia Crane 


Daughter 


Died in Agnews Insane Asylum. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE STORM 

The Alta Califórnia 
December 25,1852 
San Francisco 


Cç> FFECTS OF TFFE STORM— We learn that all communication between San Jose and this city 

by land is cut off at present, the late severe rains have swollen the streams to such an extent as to 
make them impassable. Bridges have been swept away on the different streams, and 
considerable damage has been done. On Saturday the stage which leaves here every morning did 
not reach there, and yesterday none attempted the journey. The stages will not commence 
running again until the weather moderates and the waters subside. The mail is now carried by 
horseback. 

It was a storm everyone in San Juan Bautista would remember because of what happened to 
Jose Maria Sanchez on Christmas Eve, 1852 and the events that followed. 

They would tell the story for years to come. It was in all the newspapers; the San Francisco 
Placer Times, The Alta Califórnia, The Pajaro Times, The Monterey Sentinel; even the New York 
Times had written about the case. 


Here are the facts 

Sanchez, the wealthiest man in Monterey County was coming back home to his Rancho 
Lomerias Muertas. He had been in the Sierra selling cattle to American miners and left his 
majordomo, Jesus Figueroa, in charge. 

Because of the storm there was no work Jesus could give his Mexican and Indian vaqueros. The 
nearby Pajaro River had flooded everything. The valley below Mission San Juan Bautista looked 
like a lake. 

If Jesus had tried to send out a vaquero, his horse would have bogged down in the mud after a 
few steps. The thousands of Mexican cattle would have to fend for themselves. At least with the 
violent wind and rain, they would be less likely to roam over the 44,000 acres as they usually 
did. 
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Blacksmith William Clark stayed busy in his shop, hammering out horseshoes and repairing 
harnesses. He wished he were in one of San Juan's saloons having a few drinks with his buddies, 
but he knew what could happen if he did. He'd go off on a toot and be gone for weeks or months. 

Sanchez had always taken him back but the last time this happened, early in 1852, he had 
promised Sanchez he wouldrft leave him again. Sanchez was a great man to work for and Clark 
knew he had to watch himself. Besides he owed Sanchez money and had to work the debt off. 

In the main house, Dona Encarnación Sánchez, looked out at the pouring rain and tried to think 
up new ways to amuse her five young children, who had not been outdoors since the storm 
began. She was thankful that Jesse Overton, the carpenter, had finished some major work on the 
Rancho de Sanchez. Just before the rainy season began he had put on a new roof and weather 
boarded the house. 

It was a dismal Christmas Eve, 1852; the wind and rain and dark clouds fitting her mood exactly. 
Encarnación was not happy, but for the sake of her children she was determined to make 
Christmas the best she could for them. 

As the hours passed Encarnación wondered why her husband had not arrived. If she had looked 
out towards the Pajaro River she would have seen men running along its willow choked banks. 

Then a worker rushed in with the horrible news; while trying to cross the swiftly moving river at 
the place called the Malpaso, the evil path, Jose Maria Sanchez had drowned. He became one of 
the victims of the flood of 1852. 

His death would lead his widow to a tragic life; his only son would squander a fortune, and die 
alone, a pauper. Many men would be murdered. 


The Sanchez Treasure 

In 1919, the San Francisco Call ran a serialized story about Sanchez and his wife that ran for a 
month. It was called the Sanchez Treasure. It described the widow's reaction to the death of her 
husband; 

"Encarnación had gone down under the brutal shock of her husband's death." 

The truth is that Encarnación Sanchez was not grief stricken by the death of her husband. The 
love she once had for Sanchez when she was sixteen and he a dashing caballero of thirty-six had 
long vanished. 
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For years she had put up with his beatings and drunken rages, fearful for her life. Now at 
twenty-eight she wanted a better life and hoped she might meet an American man. 

More of them were coming into Monterey County every day; the gold rush was over and they 
now sought their fortune in cattle and land. Spanish women liked these handsome newcomers 
with their open and friendly ways and courteous treatment of women; they were favored as 
husbands. 

This was one of the reasons for the animosity against Americans. Jose Castro had once said "a 
Califórnia cavallero cannot woo a senorita if opposed in his suit by an American sailor and these 
heretics must be cleared from the land." 

In February of 1852 Encarnacion Sanchez had decided to leave her husband and filed for 
divorce. Her attorney detailed her grievances in a document filed in Monterey. 


PETITION 


^he complaint of Maria Encarnacion Ortega of Monterey County, wife of Jose Maria Sanchez 

of Monterey County, respectfully States that she is the lawful wife of the said Jose Maria 
Sanchez; that she has been married to the said Sanchez about twelve years, that there are five 
children of the marriage living with the father. That she has faithfully discharged the duties of a 
wife until compelled by the extreme cruelty and habitual intemperance of the said Sanchez to 
leave his domicile which she did on or about the 23rd of December 1851. 

Your complainant alleges that she has been for a long time previous to her leaving his domicile, 
living very unhappily with her said husband in consequence of his bad treatment and habitual 
intemperance, which said habit has been gradually growing upon him, until she fears it has been 
inveterate; that during his fits of intoxication he has often threatened her life, and otherwise 
acted towards her in a most undutiful manner. 

That on or about the 8th of February, 1852, she being in the house of her brother-in-law in San 
Juan, Monterey County, and her said husband carne to the said house, her place of refuge, when 
she left the matrimonial domicile, and then and there commenced a cruel attack upon her 
person, by beating her with his hands and striking her with a sword, threatening to take her life 
and thoroughly abusing her, that she fled from this house to that of the justice of the peace of the 
township of San Juan for safety, where she stayed several hours, until she left for Monterey 
where she now is. 

That for this extreme cruelty and for other causes she is driven to the hard reality of asking for a 
divorce from the bands of matrimony. Wherefore she prays that the said Jose Maria Sanchez 
may be cited to answer this complaint and after defendant answers that she may have judgment 
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of divorce from the bands of matrimony with the said Jose Maria Sanchez and further your 
complainant prays that she may be allowed such further and general relief as law allows and 
justice of the case may require. 

In duty bound, P. Ord, attorney for complainant 

Monterey County Courthouse, clerk’s office microfilm file 76,1852, civil and criminal actions. 
P.Ord is Pacificus Ord, member of a distinguished Monterey County family 

Encarnacion was only the second Spanish woman in the county to initiate a divorce action. It 
was because Califórnia was now part of the United States that a woman could seek a divorce. 
Under Mexican law unhappy wives who left their husbands were treated as criminais. One had 
been put in prison, "to learn obedience." 

Another woman refused to go back to her husband, and the order given by the alcaide was, "to 
have her taken from her house, and putting handcuffs on her shall deliver her to her husband, 
charging him with her care and responsibility." 

Sanchez was given ten days to respond to his wife's complaint, but did not do so. For some 
reason Encarnacion Ortega dropped her divorce action and returned to the Sanchez Rancho. A 
bill from a San Juan doctor shows he called on her at the rancho on April 15,1852. 

How did Sanchez drown? 
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CHAPTER TWO 


How did Sanchez drown, unraveling the mystery 

On Christmas morning a search began for the body downstream along the banks of the Pajaro 
and in tree snags in the river, but it was never found. Some were sure it had been swept out to 
the Pacific Ocean. The manner of his drowning remains a mystery, but two versions have been 
told over the years. 


According to the San Francisco Call of!919, this is what happened. 


Sanchez ignored the frantic pleas of a servant that the river was too dangerous, and urged his 
horse into the raging waters. He was 20 feet from the shore when the horse stepped into 
quicksand, unseating Sanchez. Within a minute he was gone, swallowed up in the torrent. 


In the other version, Alta Barcelony Alvarado, bom in San Juan in 1840, told historian RalphMilliken in 1937 

what had happened when she was twelveyears old: 


Y 't was Christmas Eve. The San Benito and Pajaro Rivers were full from bank to bank. A crowd 

of twenty to twenty-five young men had been over at Gilroy practicing and rehearsing for the 
Pastoral Play to take place that night at San Juan Mission. All these men carne on horseback 
from Gilroy to the San Benito where they had a ferry. They found the ferry there, but no one to 
run it. 

Sanchez was with the party and he said, Til run the thing and take you over’. 

They all dismounted and got their horses into the ferry and then themselves. The water was very 
high. When about midway across, a floating tree being driven by the strong current struck the 
ferry amidships so forcibly that one of the cables was broken. 

That caused the boat to nose in towards the bottom and only for the presence of mind of one of 
the boys, disaster must have followed. Quickly drawing his poniard (dagger) he cut the 
remaining cable. This straightened the boat which was swiftly carried downstream. 

Sanchez who was in the stern of the boat was holding on to the cable. He had said to the boys 
while getting on, 'We'll go across or we'll all go to hell'. One of his Indians swam out to him and 
begged him to let go the rope and he would save his life. But it seems his fingers were locked and 
stiff from the cold and he could not let go. Presently he sank with exhaustion and was seen no 
more. 
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The Indian went back for help and his faithful servants hauled in the cable. But he was no longer 
there. The current had taken his body down stream and all search for the body later proved in 
vain. The men on the ferry shoved all the horses, one by one, overboard and these easily swam 
out. The men stayed on the boat which by good luck was carried toward the south bank of the 
Pajaro among the willows and cottonwood trees and there they managed to catch hold of some 
branches and scramble out. 

They got to San Juan rather bedraggled. But after proper treatment they all carne to, and the 
play was consummated at midnight, the same as usual. 


This statement I know to be authentic. 
(Signed)Si4ta Barcelon y Alvarado 

Milliken Archives, San Juan Bautista Library 


Malpaso 

Years later everyone in San Juan would say it was not only the river that was Malpaso, the evil 
path. It was Encarnacion Ortega. Let her into your life and you invited misfortune and death. 

But an American woman living in San Juan described a different Encarnacion in a letter to her 
sister. After a visit to her she wrote, "she talks English very imperfectly, and is a good deal shy of 
Americans, which makes her seem reserved, but she is kind at heart." 

In spite of these good words, Malpaso did determine Encarnacion Ortega's destiny and those 
associated with her for the next forty-two years. 

After Sanchez drowned she had four more husbands. All of them died horrible deaths while they 
were married to her. Seven other men in her life were murdered. Her children had troubled 
lives. 

Once it became known that Sanchez was dead, rumors spread that he had buried large 
quantities of gold near his home by the Pajaro river. Men swarmed over the hillsides digging 
frantically, afraid someone else would find the treasure first. 

But some crafty Americans in Monterey knew the real Sanchez treasure was not buried. It was in 
the long-horned cattle that roamed the fields and hillsides. It was in the thousands of acres of 
grasslands, green from winter rains. More than anything else it was in the eyes of the beautiful 
widow, Encarnación Ortega Sanchez. Let those eyes look with favor upon you and a treasure was 
yours. The saloon cynics would have added with a smirk, "And even if there was no gold!" 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Encarnacion Ortega 

Born in 1824, Encarnacion was the daughter of Quentin Ortega and Vicenta Butron. She lived on 
Rancho San Ysidro, near present day Gilroy. Quentin had inherited part of it. The other section 
was owned by her aunt, Maria Clara Ortega, who was married to John Gilroy. Gilroy, a Scot, had 
arrived in Monterey in 1814, the first foreign settler in Califórnia. 

Bancroft, History of Califórnia, vol. III- p. 382 

In order to marry Maria Clara and to own land he had become a naturalized Mexican Citizen 
and was known as Juan Gilroy. 


Jose Maria Sanchez 

Sanchez was twenty-one when he carne to Califórnia from México in 1825 forming a partnership 
with Francisco Perez Pacheco. He and Pacheco built a house and raised livestock. The first year 
they had 200 horses and 200 head of cattle. The next year they owned twenty-five hundred head 
of cattle. They raised wheat, barley, corn and other vegetables. There were forty or fifty servants 
and tenants living in eight other cabins. 

Living in a time when most men would have been described in the current vernacular as "laid 
back", always ready for a fiesta, Sanchez was all business. Whenever there was something to be 
done, such as a rodeo or a trip to Monterey with cartloads of hides and tallow to be shipped in 
Yankee Clippers, everybody was up early and Sanchez was always there with a whip to be used 
alike on lagging man or beast. 

Conversation of Dan Willson with his daughter, Malvina, and her husband George Moore. 
Willson was a son-in-law of Sanchez, married to Vicenta. 


THE MARRIAGE 


In 1840 Sanchez asked his neighbor Quentin Ortega for permission to marry his daughter, 
Encarnacion. Ortega saw it as an advantageous marriage. Sanchez was wealthy, second only to 
Francisco Pacheco, and Encarnacion would never do better; she was sixteen years old and it was 
time she got married. Many girls were married by the time they were fourteen. 

The marriage took place at Mission San Juan Bautista in November. Jose Maria was twenty 
years older than his bride. Two of the leading families in Monterey County had been united. 
Sanchez brought his wealth and Encarnacion Ortega, a distinguished name. She was descended 
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from one of the first Spanish families in Califórnia. Her great-grandfather, Sergeant Jose 
Francisco Ortega, had been the scout for the Portola expedition of 1769 and was the first in the 
party to sight San Francisco Bay. For his Service to Spain he was granted Rancho Refugio near 
Santa Barbara. 


The Sanchez Ranchos 

Las Animas 

The first rancho Sanchez bought was Las Animas from the widow of Mariano Castro; 24,066 
acres extending from the Pajaro River to Mount Madonna in the Santa Cruz Mountains. The 
present city of Gilroy is entirely within that grant. 

Llano dei Tequesquite 

From the Mexican government he received the 16,016 acre Rancho Llano dei Tequesquite. San 
Felipe Lake, or Soap Lake, was on this rancho and can be seen near State highway 152, a few 
miles west of its junction with highway 156. 

Lomeríos Muertas 

In 1844 Sanchez bought the 6,652 acres Rancho Lomeríos Muertas from Jose Castro. Lomerias 
Muertas means barren hills; it was swept by summer winds from the ocean and had only a few 
trees in sheltered spots, just the way it looks today. 

With the acquisition of Lomeríos Muertas, the Sanchez domain extended over 44,000 acres 
with the Pajaro River dividing his lands. Most of his cattle roamed the plains on the other side of 
the river at Llano dei Tequesquite and Las Animas, but Sanchez decided to build a new home for 
Encarnacion at Lomerias Muertas on the south side of the river. It had higher ground and was 
not likely to flood, but it meant that he would have to cross the river to go home from Las 
Animas. This sealed his fate. 


The Sanchez Homestead 

Sanchez built a two story house near the junction of the Pajaro and San Benito Rivers in an open 
field with no trees or bushes around it. He wanted a clear view in all directions with no 
vegetation to hide marauding Indians. 

Sanchez was alcaide, or mayor, of San Juan and that position plus his business trips to Monterey 
meant he was often away from home. He was concerned for the safety of his new bride. 

Tulare Indians from the San Joaquin Valley were always a threat and had attacked the Sanchez 
rancho the previous year, killing cattle and stealing horses. In this raid Sanchez had been 
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wounded and two Indians from the mission who worked for him were killed. Earlier in the year 
of his marriage there had been another attack. His old house was burned, but this time Sanchez 
was able to pursue the Indians and wound two of them. Fortunately there were no more raids. 


Sanchez, the Alcaide 

After the United States took possession of Califórnia, the military government kept the alcaides 
in office, as Congress had not yet provided for territorial government. Sanchez remained alcaide 
of San Juan, but finally resigned to devote more time to his thriving business. He arranged an 
election for a new alcaide and notified Richard B. Mason, the U.S. military governor at Monterey 
that Julian Anzar was the winner. 

This drew a sharp response from the governor who reminded Sanchez that Califórnia was still 
under military rule and elections could not be held. 

Head Qrs 1 Oth Mil. Dept. 

Monterey, Cal 
Nov. 22,1847 
Jose Ma ria Sa nchez 
San Juan Bautista 


9ir. 

Your communication of the 2ist of the present month has been received informing me that 
Julian Anzar had been elected in your place. This election was unauthorized. When you were last 
at this place and spoke to me on this subject of a new alcaide I said to you that I would appoint 
any person whom the people would sign a petition for. 

No petition has come in. The election being unauthorized is null and void. I enclose to you the 
appointment of alcaide for Julian Anzar, which I am pleased to deliver to him. 

Signed,7$.B. Mason Col. lst Dragoons 

Gove. ofCal. 
Head Qrs 1 Oth Mil. Dept. 
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Mason had no problem with Anzar becoming alcaide, but he had to be appointed by him, not 
elected by the people. However Anzar did not want the post. Mason wrote Sanchez another 
letter: 


Head Qrs 1 Oth Mil. Dept. 
Monterey, Cal 
Dec. 6th 1847 
Jose Ma ria Sa nchez 
San Juan Bautista 


5^r: 

Julian Anzar does not wish to accept the appointment of Alcaide. I will, as I informed you at the 
time I was in Monterey, appoint anyone as Alcaide for whom the people will sign a petition, 
provided the person will accept the office, which you should ascertain before sending in the 
petition. I request that you 
will attend to this affair. 


Iam Respectfully 
your ObtSrvt 

JM.B. Mason, Gov ofCal. 


THE CHILDREN 


Encarnacion and Sanchez had their first child in 1841, with the birth of daughter Vicenta, named 
for Encarnacion's mother. In the next five years there would be four more children, two of them 
twins. 

One day a stranger rode up to the Sanchez Rancho and introduced himself as a census taker for 
the United States. Califórnia, as a new State, was going to have its residents counted for the first 
time for the census of 1850. This is what he recorded: 


JOSE MARIA SANCHEZ 

46 

FARMER 

ENCARNACION 

26 

WIFE 

VICENTA 

9 

DAUGHTER 

REFUGIA 

8 

DAUGHTER 

CANDELARIA 

6 

DAUGHTER 

GUADALUPE 

4 

DAUGHTER 
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GREGORIO 4 SON 

Guadalupe and Gregorio were twins. The census taker wanted to know if there were any adults 
in the house who could not read or write. Sanchez told him his wife, Encarnacion, could not. The 
census taker penned an unusual note to the last page he sent to Washington. 

• ^razing is the principal interest of the country. Ranches of unknown extent, even to their 

owners, are covered with vast herds of cattle and horses, whose number also is generally 
unknown to the proprietors. 

The extent of agriculture is the raising of a small patch of beans, hence the chief articles of food 
are beef and beans. No accurate account can be obtained of the value of their ranches or stock. 
Labor is almost unknown, hence no productions of industry. A vast majority of the population 
can neither read or write. 

The climate is mild and healthy. No (illegible word) disease and death by sickness is rare. 

Finally, the only accurate returns required by law that can be made at this time, is mainly the 
number of inhabitants, which I believe I have given veiy accurately. It was not required that a 
census taker write his interesting observations, but we are grateful that our anonymous friend 
did. 


Sanchez, the businessman 

With thousands of cattle, Sanchez made money selling hides and tallow, the only parts of the 
animal worth anything. There was no demand for meat. The hides went to Monterey by ox cart 
and then were shipped to San Diego for drying in the arid climate. The cattle were not like the 
stocky Herefords seen around San Juan today. Bancroft described the Mexican cattle as 
"lightweight with long, thin legs, heads held high and wide-spread horns. They roamed in 
untamed freedom." 

A few ranches in Monterey County still have small herds of the longhorns. Besides trading in 
hides, Sanchez began manufacturing soap from the tallow. The primitive soap factory on Rancho 
Llano dei Tequesquite was a frame structure with a large kettle from a whaling vessel. It had 
been enlarged by placing long slabs of wood upwards from the edges, until it was about eight 
feet high. 

The wood was held together by iron hoops and finally enclosed with adobe. The necessary 
ingredients were thrown into the vessel in their natural State without any preparation. When 
solidified, the material was cut into bars, taken to Monterey and sold to the ships. The sailors 
liked the Sanchez soap because it mixed well with sea water. 
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In 1845 Sanchez signed a contract with Thomas Larkin, merchant and American cônsul in 
Monterey, for the sale of the soap. Monterey was the capital of Mexico's province, and the only 
port of entiy. All ships had to stop there for customs inspection before trading in other 
Califórnia ports. 

After gold was discovered in 1848, the workers at the soap works deserted and the business was 
abandoned. Sanchez soon learned that the Americans wanted beef. Now instead of his cattle 
being worth a dollar a head for the hides and tallow, he could sell them for $70 or $80 each to 
San Francisco, Sacramento and the mines. 

The miners liked beef that was cut into strips, dried in the sun and salted. The Spaniards called 
it charqui; to the miners it was jerky. The Sanchez horses, formerly worth three to ten dollars a 
head, now sold readily, when broken to the saddle, for upwards of three hundred dollars. 
Sanchez also was a gambler. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Sanchez, the Gambler 

It was not only through the sale of cattle and horses that made Sanchez wealthy. Mexican 
miners, en route home, stopped by the Sanchez ranch. They were welcomed by Jose Maria, 
given a good meai, and glasses full of aguardiente, the potent Mexican brandy. 

Diego Soto remembered the stories told him by his mother andfather. 


Jh e miners would come to the Sanchez house and eat and rest. They would come from the 

mines with their belts full of gold. They were on their way home to México. Sanchez would run a 
Monte game and invite the miners to play. 'Bet as much as you like', Sanchez would tell them. T 

pay'. 

Sanchez would skin them. Then the miners would turn around and go back to the mines again. 
Then next time they carne to the Sanchez house they wouldn't play anymore. This time they were 
going home to México. 

Monte was a popular Califórnia card game. Sanchez with his thriving trade in beef cattle and his 
gambling with the Mexican miners was amassing large quantities of gold dust and gold coins 
with no place to bank his wealth. He had to hide it on his rancho. 

Soto remembered what happened: 


^nchez 


used 


to keep his gold in a water jar. A Mrs. German used to go over to the Sanchez 


ranch and help run the Monte games. It was she who would rake in the gold and put it in the jar. 
Mrs. German told me when the jar was full of gold Sanchez had some of his Indians take the jar 
of gold and bury it southeast from the house. They went southeast from the house and buried 
the money. Sanchez told the Indians he would kill them if they told where they had buried it. 


The Sanchez home was a large two story adobe between the Pajaro and San Benito Rivers. There 
is no trace of it today. A trailer park marks the approximate site. 


THE MONTEREY HOUSE 
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When Sanchez traveled to Monterey he would stay at an adobe house he had bought from James 
Stokes in 1843. The house consisted of a parlor, two rooms, adobe walls, wooden floors, and a 
shingled roof. The kitchen was attached in the rear. The house was described as in good 
condition. In the document of transfer the justice of the peace followed Mexican law in 
transferring the property. 

^^personally went with my assistants and the said Sanchez to said house where I found the 

grantor, and before him, with his knowledge and permission and of various witnesses, after 
again reading the said instrument delivered unto the grantee quietly and peaceably said house, 
room after room, in each of which the said Sanchez settled himself, felt of the walls, doors and 
floors: opened and closed the doors, scattered handfuls of dirt (soil) in the backyard, and made 
other demonstrations in proof of the legal and judicial possession which was accomplished 
without the least opposition from any of the parties. 

seodoro Gonzales 
Justice ofthe Peace 


Although many of Monterey's adobes were demolished over the years, the Sanchez adobe was 
saved. It is part of Monterey's city hall at Pacific and Madison streets. 


THE NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS 


Monterey October 9,1848 


On one of his trips to Monterey in 1848 Sanchez may have noticed there were more American 
soldiers wandering around town than ever before. They were members of Colonel John 
Stevenson's New York Volunteers. 

Stephenson had proposed the regiment to President James K. Polk to fight in the Mexican War. 
Polk had a plan and Stevenson’s regiment would fit in perfectly with it. But there was a catch; 
the future soldiers had to agree that the government was not obligated to return them to their 
home State if their place of discharge had become a United States territory. 

This was the Presidenfs plan; he knew Califórnia would become a United States possession, 
either through war or purchase from México and the soldiers would be the first Califórnia 
settlers. 

Polk hoped his plan would remain secret, but just as today, it was leaked and the 841 Volunteers 
soon learned they were destined to be the first Califórnia residents. 
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None of the men objected to being discharged in Califórnia; they were young and adventurous 
and glad to leave New York. Bancroft said, "that delectable troop, the regiment of New York 
Volunteers, was made up to a great extent of the riffraff of the eastern cities." 

A few did have skills that would be useful in the new territory, and one was an aspiring writer 
who would remember his brief stay in Califórnia. He was William Redmond Ryan, a member of 
'D' Company. In his book published in London, Ryan described the feelings of his company as 
they left New York harbor October 26,1846 aboard the vessel, Susan Drew. 

^yiiere were few amongst us who cared much as to the chances of our revisiting the scenes we 
were then quitting, for we were, for the most part, thoroughly sick of the life of large cities. 

Every man in the regiment was well aware that they were no ordinary volunteers and in spite of 
the government's efforts to mask the expedition's true goals they knew they were less the 
volunteer soldier, than armed immigrants destined to colonize Califórnia. 


THE VOLUNTEERS IN MONTEREY 


After a voyage around Cape Horn the regiment anchored in Monterey Bay on April 4,1847 and 
to the men's surprise they did not go immediately ashore. Standing at the railing was one of the 
company's sergeants, William Roach, about to embark on a bizarre life no one could have 
contemplated. 


Ryan made an entry in his diary: 


e remained on board several days, in consequence of no preparation having been made for 


our reception here as it was expected we would land in San Francisco. However we disembarked 
at last and were received by a motley crowd, broken up into groups, evidently sharing in the 
excitement of the hour. 


The portly Californian under his ample brimmed sombrero and gay serapa, the dark skinned 
and half clad Indian, and the Yankee, in his close European costume, imparted an irresistible 
charm of novelty to the scene. 

One night the soldiers heard music coming from a cantina and they went inside. Ryan was soon 
selected by a beautiful senorita for a dance. They whirled around the room. Ryan danced in a 
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daze, entranced by his partner's dark, flashing eyes. Neither of them understood each other's 
language, but the dance spoke for them. 

For a moment his eyes left those of the girl and he glanced around the room, the writer in him 
storing the scene in his mind. Suddenly his partner smashed an egg over his head, laughing at 
the expression on his face. It was not the usual contents that dripped down his face, but 
perfume. In the Califórnia dance known as the Cascarone, the eggshell, the contents of an egg 
are emptied and then filled with perfume and bits of colored paper. Ryan unfortunately gave no 
other details of his first night in Monterey. 

Except for a skirmish in Baja Califórnia, the men of the New York Volunteers saw little action in 
the Mexican War, most of the battles being fought in México itself. The men of Company D 
arrived back in Monterey from Baja on the USS Ohio and were discharged at the Presidio of 
Monterey in October of 1848. One of the regular army officers at the post was a young 
lieutenant, William Tecumseh Sherman, still thirteen years away from fame as a general in the 
Civil War. 

The Volunteers were discharged just as the 1848 gold rush fever began to sweep across the 
United States. The ex-soldiers were in the right place at the right time and most of them headed 
for the gold fields. 

Just before they left there was an ominous event. The body of one of the soldiers was found at 
the bottom of a well with a deep gash in his head. A portent of what would await one of the 
soldiers who looked down the well that day. 

The New York volunteers had little luck in gold mining and most of Company D returned to 
Monterey. After Califórnia was admitted to the Union in 1850 they turned to something they 
knew they would have better luck with... politics. 


THE ELECTION 


There were only 1,872 people in all of Monterey County with 500 in the town of Monterey and 
only a 100 or so in San Juan. The soldiers had no problem getting one of their own elected as the 
first sheriff of Monterey County. He was 30 year old Sergeant William Roach, who had just 
returned from a stint as a miner in Yuba County. Roach appointed a friend of his from Company 
D, Aaron Lyons, as his deputy. 

Within a year there was a claim that Roach was corrupt. On July 8,1851, the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee heard a lengthy confession from a notorious criminal, James Stuart, whom 
they had captured a few days earlier. Stuart gave the committee information on the robbery of 
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the Monterey Custom House on December 8,1850. Some $14,000 had been taken from the 
collector, Dr. Andrew Randall. 

Stuart was not charged in the crime but four of his friends were and Stuart decided to help them. 
He went to Monterey and testified the men had nothing to do with the robbery. Stuart also told 
the Vigilance Committee, "Sheriff Roach received a gold watch and $700 in cash for packing the 
jury and other Services." 

After Stuarfs confession had been printed in the San Francisco Herald, Roach's cronies in 
Monterey wrote the newspaper and indignantly protested the charges of corruption against the 
sheriff and expressed the utmost confidence in his honesty. 

A man who would play a major role in the Sanchez probate three years later, Josiah Merritt, 
acted as counsel for the defendants. Merritt was a 46 year old lawyer from New York and one of 
the oldest of the major figures in this story. Roach and the others were in their early thirties. The 
jury was unable to reach a verdict and friends of Stuart managed to break down the jail door and 
release their buddies. 

The custom house affair was typical of law and order in Monterey. In a three year period there 
had been sixty-three murders without one judicial execution. Not counted is one murderer in 
Roach's custody who was found strangled in his jail cell. 

The victim of the custom house robbery, Dr. Randall, was in San Diego but wrote a friend that he 
would have something to say to the Vigilance Committee when he returned. In the letter he said, 
"I don't believe there is so corrupt a clique extant in any civilized country as exists in Monterey 
of which officers of the County are concerned." 

Dr. Randall was later murdered in San Francisco. 

Three days after he confessed Stuart was marched to the end of the Market Street wharf in San 
Francisco where he was hanged from a scaffolding on July 11,1851. No charges of bribery were 
ever brought against Roach in the Custom House case and he remained as sheriff. 

Roach bought a house in Monterey next door to the one Sanchez owned and they became 
acquainted. Sanchez loaned out money secured by real estate and Sheriff Roach was involved in 
the legal transactions receiving minor fees for his Services. 

Roach's greatest role with the Sanchez family was handed to him by fate. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Monterey December 25,1852 

The first stage in from San Juan brought the news that Sanchez had drowned in the Pajaro 
River. The Sanchez empire, and what would happen to it, became the sole topic of conversation 
among attorneys, tradesmen, and the schemers. The estate would be the richest ever probated in 
Monterey County and the first involving three of the best Mexican land grants in the county; the 
44,000 acres were worth a fortune. With more Americans arriving every day, land had suddenly 
increased in value, whereas five years ago it was worthless and sold for a dollar an acre. 

To the unprincipled among the Americans in Monterey, the Sanchez estate was a dream come 
true; men who were lucky to find work at $20 a month wondered how they could get rich off the 
Sanchez family. 

The way they figured it the land could be cut up and sold as small ranches; there was also a 
fortune in cattle and homes and lots in San Juan and Monterey. And finally the widow was 
young and beautiful and could not read. 

Ambitious attorneys dreamed of the big commission they would get helping Encarnacion 
Sanchez dispose of her estate. Their lawyer friends in the State legislature had seen to that. If she 
was low on cash they would be glad to accept some of her land in payment. 

Before any of this could happen the law would have first crack at the estate. A probate judge, an 
administrator and a sheriff slowly developed a plan. 


THE PROBATE BEGINS 


Monterey January 5,1853 


Just eleven days after Sanchez died, Probate Judge Josiah Merritt, former attorney for the 
Stuart gang, opened proceedings into the death of Jose Maria Sanchez. Sheriff William Roach 
kept order among the spectators crowding the courtroom on the second floor of Colton Hall. The 
Sanchez case would be an interesting diversion in the lives of Monterey's residents. 

To establish the fact of death the clerk read a deposition from one Antonio Chavez, "I was 
present and saw him drown in the Pajaro River". Unfortunately, Chavez provided no details. 
Sanchez had left no will, and without an executor the judge would appoint the administrator of 
the estate; the widow Sanchez was not asked if she had anyone in mind for the post. She did not 
even have an attorney to advise her. 
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Judge Merritt named a 32 year old farmer, Jesse Smith, as administrator of the estate. Merritt 
told him to post a bond of $2000. Smith named two bondsmen, one of whom was the sheriff. 
Merritt told Smith to take charge of the estate, inventory its assets, collect the debts and report 
back in the first week of March. The document naming Smith as special administrator said 
nothing as to Smith's qualifications for the position and he was not examined by the court. 

In the 1850's, the thirty-eight mile trip from San Juan to Monterey took six hours on a 
stagecoach. The traveler of 1853 had to stay overnight. The only place to stay was the 
Washington Hotel, an assortment of disheveled adobe buildings combined into a three story 
structure. The owner was thirty-six year old Alberto Tresconi who had leased the building to an 
ex-soldier from the New York Volunteers. It became their hang out, the place to go for a night on 
the town. 

A room was $4 and you could board your horse for $2. After you checked in there was plenty of 
diversion in the downstairs bar. Gambling and whiskey would wile away the hours before court 
opened in the morning. The hotel would figure in the tragedies to come. But for now, a new man 
was coming into Encarnacion’s life. 


Thomas P. Godden 


Monterey January 13,1853 


The next session of the probate court opened and now Encarnacion Ortega had an attorney to 
represent her. He was Thomas B. Godden, a new arrival in San Juan; the American she had 
always wanted to meet. Godden is listed as the member of a group that left New York on 
December 20,1849 for Califórnia via México. He was a lawyer, surveyor and had been elected 
San Jose's first city clerk in April of 1850, but resigned after a few months. Why he went to San 
Juan is unknown. 

Perhaps he had heard about the widow Sanchez and her estate. Godden had been a Spanish 
translator for the San Jose city council and as Encarnacion understood little English he knew he 
would be able to help her. 

In his first statement to the court Godden asked Judge Merritt to remove Jesse Smith as 
administrator. Godden had a number of charges against Smith. He said the man was 
incompetent and had done nothing since he was appointed on January fifth. In going over 
papers at the rancho with Encarnacion he had found over $5000 in debts owed the estate that 
Smith had made no effort to collect. He read them: Manuel Pinto owed $3000; Thomas Doak 
and his wife, $500; Jose Maria Castro for cattle, $250; Guadalupe Castro for cattle, $225; John 
Gilroy, Encarnacion's uncle, owed $1,250. This was not an auspicious beginning for Smith. 
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Then Godden explained why Smith had not acted on the paperwork at the rancho. He could not 
read. Many men of all nationalities in Monterey were illiterate, but to serve as an administrator 
of an estate, reading was a requirement. Judge Merritt had not asked Smith if he was illiterate. 
He was forced to cancel Smith's appointment, but later approved a payment to him from estate 
funds of $250 for his "services." 

Godden then filed a petition with the judge asking that he and the widow be appointed. A 
hearing was set for February 3rd and Sheriff Roach was given copies of the notice and told to 
post them around town. 

At the hearing no objections were made and Judge Merritt appointed Godden and Encarnacion 
Sanchez administrators. He ordered each to post a bond of $50 thousand. 

Smith had been required to post a bond of only $2000, but the widow and Godden had to come 
up with $100 thousand. After two weeks they told the judge they were unable to raise the bond 
and were dismissed. By requiring Encarnacion Sanchez to post an unreasonable bond removed 
her from any say in the administration of her late husband's estate. It was the first step in a 
slowly developing conspiracy. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


February 28,1853 


Godden told Encarnacion there was a friend of his in San Francisco he wanted her to meet. She 
agreed to the trip and they met with 38 year old Samuel C. Head of Geórgia. He was a former 
American army captain in the Mexican War, but better known to others as a professional 
gambler. In the 1850 U.S. Census, Head he was listed as a "speculator." 

In spite of this dubious background Godden suggested to Encarnacion that she ask the probate 
court to appoint Head administrator. Encarnacion was very attracted to her young attorney, 
eager to please him and she agreed. 

Godden then asked her to marry him. Although she had known him only a short time, she 
accepted. The wedding took place just two months after the death of Sanchez. It was an 
advantageous marriage to each. 

Encarnacion had plenty of legal problems and would not be bothered again by other attorneys 
seeking to represent her and Godden had found the perfect wife and client; beautiful and rich. 
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Under State law husband's controlled their wife’s property and Godden now took control of her 
share of the Sanchez Estate. 

Although she would not be administrator of her late husband's estate, Encarnacion had been the 
legal guardian of her children. When she became Mrs. Godden, however, this changed. 
Califórnia had continued a Mexican law requiring the appointment of a guardian when the 
mother remarried. The law was deemed necessary to protect children from a man who might 
marry a mother to gain control of her property and in effect theirs. Godden fitted that 
description perfectly. 

Encarnacion's marriage now gave Judge Merritt the chance to appoint a guardian as well as the 
administrator of the estate. 


HEAD TAKES OVER 


Monterey March 8,1853 


After the removal of Jesse Smith as administrator the position had remained vacant. Then the 
public administrator of Monterey County, John Burke Phillips appeared in court with disturbing 
news; someone was engaged in embezzling the property of the estate. 

He had an affidavit from the Indian Pablo, who worked on the rancho, that someone was taking 
cattle and other property belonging to Sanchez. He reminded the judge that three months had 
passed since Sanchez's death and with no administrator it was his duty under the law to take 
control of the estate immediately. His petition was approved and Phillips took over, but not for 
long. 

A week later Captain Head made his first appearance before the probate judge and introduced 
himself as the widow's choice to be administrator of the estate. He gave the court a petition 
naming him as administrator prepared by Godden. As Encarnacion could not write she had 
marked it with an X. 

Head had four friends post bonds guaranteeing his performance as administrator of the estate. 
They totaled $100 thousand, each man claiming they were worth thousands of dollars. Head 
filed a note signed by Godden. Encarnacion's husband had borrowed $3,750 from his wife's 
estate. 

From his preliminary estimate of the Sanchez estate, Head said it would not exceed $50 
thousand dollars. Merritt discharged the public administrator and appointed Head on March 
28,1853. 
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The conspiracy was now becoming clear. First remove the wife as administrator; then remove 
the public administrator, an official operating under State law, and finally name a gambler as 
administrator. 


THE JENNY LIND 

April 11,1853 


Like all America, San Francisco was entranced with singer Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale. 
In his only serious endeavor as a showman P.T. Barnum had sponsored her triumphant 
American tour in 1850-1852. Although she did not come to San Francisco, her fans had named a 
theater on Portsmouth Square for her, as well as a small sixty-five ton bay steamboat. 

For Thomas Godden life could not have been better. He was married to a beautiful woman and 
lived on a magnificent rancho. Money would never be a problem again. He decided to take a few 
days off and go to San Francisco. Encarnacion would remain at the rancho. 

Godden took a stage coach in San Juan for San Jose. From there he went a few miles north to 
the little town of Alviso at the Southern end of the bay. Alviso was the major port for passengers 
and cargo to and from San Francisco by steamboat. Godden climbed a gangplank and went 
aboard the steamer, Jenny Lind. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

THE ALTA CALIFÓRNIA 


April 12,1853 San Francisco 


Awful Steamboat Explosion! 

Eighteen Lives Lost! Thirty Persons Badly Scalded! 


// e are again called upon to record one of those awful catastrophes, incidental to steam 

navigation carrying distress and dismay to the survivor's and death and deformity to the 
sufferers. Yesterday, at about 12 1/2 o'clock as the steamboat Jenny Lind was on her passage to 
this city from Alviso, just as she got abreast of the Pulgas rancho, the plate on the afterward of 
her boiler blew out, sweeping away, in its course, and followed by the whole body of steam, the 
cabin bulkhead head and the exhaustion pipe of the engine. The Jenny Lind was running at her 
usual rate of speed when the accident occurred. 

The terrible loss of life is owing to the fact that the major part of the passengers had just sat 
down to dinner, and were in a direct line with the boiler when the explosion occurred and the 
cabin bulk-head blows through. The whole number of scalded, as far as has been ascertained, 
amounts to fifty persons in all. There were at the time eight ladies on board, nearly all of whom 
were at table and are among the sufferers, and we are sorry to add, that all are either dead or 
probably will die.. 

As soon as word was received in San Francisco of the tragedy, two boats were sent to aid the 
wounded. They were brought to the city on the steamer Union. 

Bancroft cites many incidents of steamship disasters caused either by incompetent or 
inexperienced engineers. Boilers were overheated by vessels trying to race each other, or the 
desire of captains to achieve a record run between Alviso and San Francisco. 

Today there is no trace of Alviso's glorious days of steam boating. There had been so many 
maritime accidents around San Francisco that the book, Annals of San Francisco, published a 
year after the Jenny Lind tragedy commented, "there seemed to be a kind of fatality attending 
the passenger steamers connected with our port." 
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This was probably one of the first statements attributing a mystique to San Francisco that 
persists today. 


The Alta Califórnia 
April 18,1853 San Francisco 


IED in this city, April 17, from injuries received on board the steamer Jenny Lind, Thomas 
Godden of San Jose. 

The Alta Califórnia story confirais that Godden had not died in the explosion of the Jenny Lind, 
as other accounts of the Sanchez affair have claimed, but had been critically injured and taken to 
San Francisco. 

Godden died alone without his wife Encarnacion to comfort him. She may not have known he 
was on the Jenny Lind and by the time the news reached San Juan he was probably already 
dead. 

A Doctor Aldrich submitted a bill to Godden's estate for $300 for taking care of Godden from 
April nth to the 17Ü1. There was little Aldrich could have done to save him from the scalding he 
had suffered in the explosion. 

Eight days after Godden's death, a probate was opened in Monterey County by Encarnacion de 
Sanchez de Godden on her second husband's death. She requested that Samuel Head, 
administrator of the Sanchez estate be appointed to the same post for Godden. Encarnacion was 
in the unusual position of probating the estates of two husbands who had died within four 
months of each other. When he wasn't hearing the Sanchez probate, Judge Merritt was hearing 
that of Godden's. Head told the judge that Godden was a resident of Monterey County who had 
"departed this life" on the seventeenth day of April 1853. 

Then for some reason no further action was taken in Monterey County on Godden's probate and 
the file was closed. Two months later a new probate was opened for Godden in Santa Clara 
County. Unlike the Monterey County case this one has no mention of Encarnacion as his wife. 
There is nothing in the Godden file that shows where he was buried. 

In 1853, burials were still taking place at the Yerba Buena Cemetery, until recently the site of 
San Francisco's main library at McAllister and Larkin. Godden may have been buried there. 

Ayear later the city was crowding in on the Yerba Buena Cemetery and it was closed. The coffins 
were taken miles away to the newly established Laurel Hill Cemetery amid the fog swept sand 
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dunes of aptly named Lone Mountain; a cold and desolate place. The city fathers were sure San 
Francisco would never grow out that far. 

By 1937 San Francisco had long engulfed Laurel Hill and three other cemeteries nearby. The 
voters approved the closure of these cemeteries and coffins were moved to San Mateo County at 
the rate of 2,000 a month. 

The location of Godden's final resting place will probably never be known. 


Henry L. Sanford 


May 23,1853 


One month after Godden’s death, Encarnacion renewed her acquaintance with another 
American. She had first seen Dr. Henry L. Sanford in 1851 when he and a partner leased some 
land from Sanchez to start a dairy. Now she looked to him for help. Sanford went to the Santa 
Clara County courthouse in San Jose and filed a petition to become guardian of the five Sanchez 
children. He said he would see to their education and proper training and protect their interests 
in the settlement of their deceased father's estate. 

Sanford's petition was not approved because the court ruled the Sanchez family did not live in 
Santa Clara County. Although their largest rancho, Las Animas, was in that county, their home 
was across the Pajaro River in Monterey County. Sanford did not file a similar petition in 
Monterey county. 

Although he would not be their legal guardian he became their step-father. In June, 1853 he and 
Encarnacion Sanchez-Godden were married. Godden had been dead only two months. He was 
her third husband. She and Sanford would have one child, a daughter Fidella born the next year. 

Because she had remarried, Encarnacion could not remain guardian of the Sanchez children and 
the probate court would name one. The first person to apply for the position was the 
administrator of the estate Samuel Head. 

In March, Head had claimed the value of the Sanchez estate would not exceed $50 thousand. On 
May 23,1853 he submitted a revised inventory showing the estate was worth over $300 
thousand, six times his original estimate. 
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Head also reported that a flat boat found sunk in the Pajaro River had been raised and was now 
laying upon the bank of the river. This is additional evidence that Sanchez had drowned when 
the flat-boat ferry was struck by a large tree trunk. 

During winter rains the Pajaro river ran deep and there was a strong current. The boat had sunk 
and remained hidden. In summer the river began to dry up and the boat was exposed. It was 
dragged up on the bank and found damaged, probably from being rammed by the tree trunk. 
One day Head made an unusual discovery. In going through the house with 
Encarnacion he discovered $13,500. He gave the money to her and made out a receipt, which 
she marked with her X, acknowledging that she was accountable for it. 


ROACH MAKES HIS MOVE 

May 27,1853 


Learning that the estate was worth $300 thousand alarmed Sheriff Roach. He knew what Head 
was up to. If he became guardian of the children, as well as administrator, he would control the 
Sanchez estate. 

So far Roach had been a bystander in the probate, doing nothing but posting notices and issuing 
subpoenas for which he received fees ranging from six to thirteen dollars. 

Four days after Head petitioned the judge to be named guardian of the children, Roach told 
Merritt he wanted the job. In his formal petition Roach claimed that Encarnacion Sanford and 
other members of the family had asked for his appointment. This was later denied by the family. 

The judge told him that he could not be appointed the guardian and remain sheriff. Roach knew 
his opportunities were better as guardian than sheriff and resigned. He appointed his deputy, 
Aaron Lyons, to be sheriff. Roach would still have influence. 

Roach became the guardian of four of the five Sanchez children: Refugia, eleven; Candelaria, 
nine, and the twins, Jose Gregorio and Guadalupe, seven. Under the law, Vicenta, who was 
fourteen could select her own guardian and Judge Merritt told her to submit her choice within 
10 days. For some reason she never did and Roach was named her guardian as well. He was 
required to give a bond of $15 thousand for each child. 

With the appointment of Roach the $300 thousand Sanchez empire was under the control of 
three men. 
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The first was Administrator Samuel Head, who would manage the estate. He could sell the cattle 
and other livestock; hire and fire workmen; make repairs to the buildings; buy supplies, and 
authorize the payment of claims. He would decide which claims were justified and the amount to 
be paid. He gave the widow Sanchez an allowance. 

As administrator Head would travei a lot and stay in hotels in Monterey and San Francisco at 
the expense of the estate. He also had his own living quarters at the Sanchez rancho. His 
commission would be based on the value of the estate. 

The second man was ex-sheriff William Roach. As guardian of the five Sanchez children he also 
could sell the assets of the estate to support, clothe, feed, and educate the heirs in the manner he 
deemed fitting. The youngest children, the twins, were only seven years old, so Roach knew his 
guardianship would last for years. Roach was starting the most important role of his young life; 
he was only 33 years old. 

Born in County Wexford, Ireland, he had emigrated to the United States in 1830 and for a few 
years worked on Mississippi steamboats before joining the New York Volunteers. He was 
married to Margaret McMahon, the sister of an old friend, Jerry McMahon. 

The third man, probate judge Josiah Merritt, had the ultimate power. Neither Head or Roach 
could do anything without his approval. Merritt would decide what property each man could sell 
and which claims against the estate would be paid. Encarnacion Sanchez and her husband 
Henry L. Sanford could file objections to his orders, but Merritt had the final say. 


SELLING THE ASSETS 

April 25,1853 


Administrator Head opened the court proceedings with an appeal to Merritt for the sale of 
personal property of the estate. He claimed he had only $50 on hand and that creditors had 
submitted bilis amounting to $15 thousand. 

He presented them to the court: 

From Auzerais and Company, the noted San Jose merchants, a bill for supplies sold to the 
rancho. This is listed in full as an indication of prices in 1853: 

1500 lbs of flour @ .08 120.00 

100 lbs of sugar @ .12 12.00 
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75 lbs of coffee @ 

5 bags of salt @ 

1 doz tin plates 

2 sets knives and forks 
11/2 doz. tin cups 


.20 

1.00 


@ 


15-00 

5-00 

2.50 
4.00 

4.50 $163.00 


The company had attached the following note to their bill: 


Gentlemen: We received yours of the 23rd with two boxes of cigarillos, but we could not sell 
them and we held them for your account. 


The Sanchez rancho raised tobacco and Head put some cigars on consignment with the Auzerais 
store but they could not be sold. Tobacco growing was not a great success in Monterey County. 
Head also listed claims from employees of the rancho. 


The first man was Jesus Figuroa, the majordomo, or supervisor. He claimed he was owed 
$18,576.66 on his contract, an unusually large amount. Figuroa was the person responsible for 
the entire operation of the rancho. 


He had received his daily orders directly from Sanchez, and now worked for the administrator 
Head. The amount included $10 thousand as damages. Figuroa claimed that Sanchez was going 
to renew his contract just before his death but Head refused to honor it. 


In another claim William Harris asked for $25 for working on the bridge across the Pajaro 
River; it appears that at long last the ferry was to be abandoned. The ferry had been started in 
1851 by Jesse Smith, the same Smith who served briefly as administrator of the estate. He later 
sold the ferry property to Joseph R. Beals. 


The rancho supplied various items to its workers and then deducted the amount from their pay. 
Administrator Head in balancing the accounts, occasionally found errors. 


Jesse Overton, the carpenter, claimed $2,310 for work done on the Rancho de Sanchez: he had 
built four panei doors, put on a new roof, (this was the work done just before the rains of 
December, 1852.) Overton also laid a new kitchen floor, weather-boarded the house, and 
installed a slop stand and pipe. 


Overton was another man who liked to drink and this caused him problems with the 
administrator. The subject carne up when one of the other workers, John Tuttle, answered 
questions at a court hearing: 



Did you or not ever hear S. C. Head say anything as to having proved accounts against 


Overton and in favor of the Estate, which more than balanced Overton's accounts against the 
Estate, and if so what was said on the subject? 
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Attorney Ashley representing Head objected to the question but was overruled. 

Capt. Head came into the blacksmith shop on the ranch about a year ago, I think in July 

or August. He asked me where Jesse Overton was. I told him he was in San Juan. He said, "I 
suppose he is drunk again. He had better be careful or he will get nothing from the Estate as it 
lays in my power whether he gets anything or not. I have found bilis in the house that 
overbalanced his accounts against the Estate. 

There is an interesting claim by Dr. F.A. MacDougall for $41.00 for medicai Services provided 
the Sanchez family in 1852. In April of that year he was called to provide medicai attention to 
Encarnacion Sanchez, after she dropped her divorce action, and for surgery to Pedro, the Indian, 
who had been shot. His bill was $20. It is this bill that proved Encarnacion had dropped her 
divorce action against Sanchez and returned to the rancho. 

The first property of the estate that Head wanted to sell were 200 head of cattle. If they were not 
sold immediately, squatters would kill them one by one. Permission was granted along with the 
sale of some hogs, wool and cheese. A few months later Head filed a petition to sell another 350 
head of cattle. This was also granted and the two sales realized $39 thousand. Head now had 
enough cash to pay the debts of the estate. 

The family believed the probate could now be closed and the assets distributed to them. They 
were mistaken. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE SQUATTERS 


In asking for the sale of cattle, Head cited the problem with squatters. Because of the immense 
size of the Sanchez ranchos it was impossible for the vaqueros to stop the squatters from killing 
the cattle. In the early days the owner of a rancho did not mind if a hungry traveler killed a steer 
for his dinner without paying for it. The traveler was only required to leave the hide where the 
owner could find it. The hide was valuable, the meat was not. As the demand for meat increased 
this practice ended. 

American squatters had no hesitancy of moving on to land owned by others, building a cabin, 
damming up the streams, and stealing the owner's cattle. From the profit of their illegal 
activities they hired lawyers to challenge the owner of the Mexican land grant before the U.S. 
Land Commissioners, established by Congress to decide ownership of the Mexican land grants. 
The squatters knew that if they held onto the land for fourteen months, they had a good chance 
of claiming ownership to at least a part of it. The Preemption Act of 1841 allowed settlers to buy 
160 acres of public land at the bargain price of $1.25 an acre. 

Mexican land grants that were rejected became public land. To secure a title a squatter had to 
build a cabin and work the fields for the fourteen months. 

For the Mexican owner, the process of getting a patent to his land took years. Even those who 
won their cases had to sell land to pay their expensive American attorneys. Because the three 
Sanchez land grants were in probate and the original claimant was dead, squatters felt they had 
a better chance of keeping what they had appropriated. 


THE BLACKSMITH, WILLIAM CLARK 

June27,1953 


The inventory that Head filed a month earlier showing the estate was worth over $300 thousand 
bothered Henry Sanford. Head's bond was still only $100 thousand. If Head continued to 
dismember the estate through property sales and absconded with the funds the family could 
collect only $100 thousand; assuming Head's bondsmen were solvent, which Sanford doubted. 
Furthermore, Head had never accounted for the money in his hands and Judge Merritt didn't 
seem in any hurry to order one. 
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Sanford saw his wife's estate and that of her children slipping away. He filed a petition on June 
27,1853 asking that Head's bond be increased to the revised value of the estate. He stated that 
Head's present bond of $100 thousand was insufficient to preserve the estate from waste, 
mismanagement and destruction. Merritt ordered Head to increase his bond to $300 thousand. 
It would be one of the few times he ever ruled in favor of the estate, but Merritt couldn't ignore 
the law. 

It was a small victory but Sanford knew he would have to come up with solid evidence of fraud 
against the estate . Two months later he thought he had found it. He asked that Head be 
summoned to a hearing on charges of fraud. Merritt granted it. 

At the hearing on July 2,1853 attorneys for the estate presented evidence against William Clark, 
a friend of Roach and an ex-member of the New York Volunteers. 

Clark had submitted a claim to Head for $3,300 for work as the blacksmith on the rancho for 
three years. Sanford did not believe any man would have gone that long without getting paid and 
decided the claim should be investigated. 

He knew the blacksmith had once worked for John Gilroy on his rancho and 

Sanford went to him for information on Clark's background. Gilroy gave Sanford a deposition to 

present to the probate court. 


GILROY'S DEPOSITION 


In 1845 or 46, William Clark was working with me on my ranch in the blacksmith shop on an 
equal share basis. He had been at work about 18 months when Jose Maria Sanchez carne to the 
shop and induced Clark to leave the shop and go to his rancho and live with him. Sanchez said 
he would do better by him than he was doing with me. 

Clark went to live with Sanchez and remained with him for about a year and a half and then 
went away and remained gone about a year and returned to Sanchez. Then about a year ago he 
left again and was gone about three or four months and returned a second time and remained 
with Sanchez until Sanchez died. 


=^Vuring the last absence Sanchez carne to my farm to look for him and said that Clark was 

indebted to him for $3000. When Clark returned he acknowledged that he was in debt to 
Sanchez and that he would go to Sanchez and work the debt out, for Sanchez had always been a 
kind, good man to him and treated him more like a father than otherwise. 
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signed:John Gilroy 

Clark's frequent absence from the Sanchez rancho was the result of his drinking. Sanford 
wondered how Clark could have a claim against the estate for $3,300, when Clark had 
acknowledged to Gilroy he owed the estate money. Sanford asked Clark to meet him at the office 
of James McMahon, the 30 year old justice of the peace at San Juan. McMahon later testified 
what happened that day in August of 1853: 


MCMAHON’S TESTIMONY 


((9 lark and Sanford came into my office. It was obvious that Clark had been drinking as the 

effects had not yet worn off.* He admitted to us that his $3300 claim was false and that he knew 
it was wrong. He had only done it at the instigation of others. 

Sanford told Clark he would have to sign an affidavit before me admitting the claim was false. 
Clark sai d, "they will shoot me if I do." 

Sanford and Clark then went into another room, leaving me alone. After a while the two men 
came back and Sanford told me to administer the oath to Clark, that he was ready to sign the 
affidavit that his claim was false. 

Clark said he needed a drink, but Sanford told him he had to keep sober until he made the 
affidavit. After the document had been signed Sanford gave Clark some money to pay his 
passage on the stage and Sanford left with the signed affidavit. 


Ja mes McMahon, 
Justice ofthe Peace 

-Note that McMahon did not use the word "hangover" 
to describe the effects of Clark's drinking. 
Hangover was not used until 1894. 

The fear Clark had of being shot was real and illustrates the lawlessness that prevailed in 
Califórnia at that time. 

Bancroft wrote, "Ancient belligerents, each having sworn to kill his enemy on sight, would stroll 
about the Street with eyes and ears on the alert, with hand on pistol-hilt, and on coming together 
both would draw and fire as rapidly as possible, neither of them speaking a word." 
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CLARIS FEARS 


After Clark sobered up he felt terrible, not so much from the drinking, but from the realization 
he had signed his own death warrant by telling Sanford the estate was being defrauded. His life 
now wasn't worth a cent. Men had been killed for a lot less than he had done. And he had done it 
to the most powerful figures in Monterey County. 

Two weeks went by and nothing happened. Even the silence worried Clark. Finally he heard that 
Sanford had given Judge Merritt the affidavit he had signed and that Merritt had issued an order 
to Head not to pay the claim. Clark realized he had to do something in a hurry. He carne up with 
an idea. It was risky, but he could think of nothing else. He would make up a story that Merritt 
and Head might believe. Both men knew he did stupid things when he was drunk. Clark went to 
the judge and gave him this version of the meeting with Sanford. 

Yes, he had signed the affidavit that his claim was false, but Sanford had got him so drunk he did 
not know what he was signing and was in no condition to know anything. 

It was Clark's lucky day and his tale was believed by Judge Merritt, who said he would reinstate 
Clark's claim. A new petition was drawn up for Clark to sign: 


THE PETITION 

On or about i8th of August 1853, Henry L. Sanford did by undue and unlawful influence, by 
threatening and intoxicating him, made him sign an affidavit that the deponent had no legal 
claims against the estate of Jose Maria Sanchez. 

^An the presentation of that affidavit your honor ordered the administrator, Samuel C. Head, 
not to pay your petitioner the amount your honor had previously ordered to be paid. 

Petitioner did not sign the affidavit of his own free will, and if he did, he was in an improper 
condition to know what he was doing. Petitioner requests the court to place his claim once again 
to the administrator as a lawful claim and to issue an order that may protect him, your 
petitioner, from the intrigues and fraud which have been practiced upon him. 

Signed: William Clark 
Petitioner 

Sanford, not knowing the claim had been reinstated, went to Head and gave him a copy of the 
judge's order stopping payment to Clark, This is what transpired according to testimony given 
later by one Francês Ripley. 
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Did you 


or not hear a conversation between Sanford and Captain Clark in reference to a 


claim against the estate of Jose Maria Sanchez, and if so State the purpose of that conversation. 


I was present with Sanford when he notified Captain Head that Clark had made an affidavit 

that the estate of Jose Maria Sanchez owed him nothing and that Captain Head replied, "Very 
good, sir. I shall not pay him. You are just in time." 

Head was lying. He had already asked Judge Merritt to authorize two payments to Clark totaling 
$2000. 

Even a deposition from a man by the name of Andrew Colthen, who knew Clark, had no effect in 
the probate court. 

Some days after Sanchez died I was with Clark at his blacksmith shop. Clark told me that he did 
not know what he would do, that he had no means of making a living. I asked him if the estate 
owed him anything and Clark said no. He was perfectly sober when he said this. 

At the hearing Head denied all the charges against him. Judge Merritt ruled in favor of Head 
and ordered the estate to pay Head's court costs of $233. 

Sanford now knew it was impossible for his wife and her children to get any justice in Monterey 
County. 

Head continued as administrator showing no inclination to wind up the affairs of the estate. 
Reasons were always found to file new motions of one sort or the other. Another thing that 
helped Head and Roach was that the probate court did not meet for months at a time. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

ROACH MAKES HIS MOVE 


August8,1853 

The only property of the estate that had been sold so far by administrator Head was an auction 
of cattle, hogs, wool, and cheese for $39 thousand. 

Guardian Roach had more ambitious plans. Through his attorney, Pacificus Ord, he asked Judge 
Merritt for the partition and sale of the entire Sanchez estate. Ord's petition said the heirs were 
all of an age and urgently required maintenance, schooling, care and attention and that Roach 
asked for the sale of cattle under his control and other personal property. 

But more significantly, Roach said all 46,000 acres of land belonging to the estate should be 
partitioned and the children's half sold. He added that if the land could not be partitioned then 
all of it should be sold and one half of the money paid to him as guardian of the children for their 
use and benefit. The other half would go to the widow. 

Merritt approved Roach's petition for the sale of livestock and personal property in the 
guardian's possession but denied the sale of the real estate. On September I4th he ordered Head 
to turn over to Roach, one half of all the personal property of the estate. 

The other half would go to the Sanfords, who were required to post a bond of $20 thousand to 
secure payment of remaining debts. Livestock and other personal property valued at $100 
thousand were delivered to Roach. 

On October 2,1853 Roach sold 1,107 head of cattle at $20.50 each for $22,693.50 and three 
mules for $346.00. 

On October 28, he held a one day auction of the remaining items including more cattle, work 
oxen, beans, wagons, carpeting, and tobacco. Clark's blacksmith tools were sold for $170 and the 
last of the ill fated Pajaro ferry launches for $200. (See Appendix B for a complete list of items 
sold.) 

The two sales realized over $65 thousand and the entire amount was turned over to Roach on 
the judge's orders. 
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LAND COMMISSION HEARINGS 


September 24,1853 


The U.S. Land Commission in San Francisco had ordered Head to appear before them to plead 
the validity of the Sanchez land grants. The year Sanchez died he had begun the process by filing 
claims for Rancho Llano dei Tequesquite on March 30,1852 and for Rancho Las Animas on 
April 5,1852. 

Many of the Mexican land grants were of dubious title and practically all had vague boundaries. 
On one of the Sanchez ranches the map showed a mark from "a willow tree four inches in 
diameter thence on a line meandering up the San Benito River." 

Claimants were expected to bring witnesses who could swear that an applicant had lived and 
worked on the land since receiving it from the Spanish or Mexican government. Head asked 
Quentin Ortega, Encarnacion's father, and Thomas Doak to go with him. Doak was a long time 
resident of San Juan, and known as the man who painted the altar at the mission, still admired 
today by visitors. 

Ortega and Doak had known Sanchez a long time and could testify that he had lived on the 
ranchos, constructed houses and other buildings, and employed men to tend his cattle. 
Translations of Spanish documents relating to the grants were obtained from the archives in 
Monterey and given to the commission. 

Head had somewhat of a problem, however. San Francisco was the center of Califórnia culture. 
Looking at the men's homespun clothing Head knew they were not suitable for an appearance 
before the distinguished commission. So he bought each of them new suits charging the estate. 
The three men stayed at the Brannan House in San Francisco for four nights at a cost of $18 and 
ran up a bill for meais and drinks totaling $17. 

They had arrived in the city on a steamboat from Alviso. The round trip fares amounting to $18 
plus three stage coach fares from San Juan to Alviso that cost $24. 

The trip took nine or ten days and $374 was charged to the estate. Head's attorney, Henry 
Thornton, received $1000 for legal Services, and an additional $100 for having Spanish 
documents translated. 
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At the hearing a favorable impression was made on the Land Commission by Head and the two 
men and it appeared likely a ruling would be made confirming the land grants to the Sanchez 
family. 

Although this was good news, the expenses of getting this confirmation were depleting the cash 
reserves of the estate. The family had no way of raising cash; the personal property had already 
been sold by Head and Roach and the court would not let them sell any land. 

Of greater concern was that the two men still held over $73 thousand in cash belonging to the 
family. What were the men doing with all that money? They had never accounted for it, and 
Judge Merritt didn't seem disposed to ask them about it. By the end of 1853, Sanchez had been 
dead one year and the estate had still not been settled. 


A NEW YEAR, 1854 


The year began with the hopes of Encarnacion Sanford that she and her children might finally 
enjoy a quiet life with husband Hemy on her rancho, free of lawsuits and lawyers; judges and 
guardians and administrators. She had been led to believe that once Califórnia had become a 
State, American law would protect women and children, instead she felt she was a victim. 

There was one happy interlude for Encarnacion. On March 25 her eldest daughter Vicenta 
married farmer Daniel Willson at the Mission. Vicenta was fourteen years old. 


Vicenta Sanchez and Dan Willson 

In the latter part of 1852 a young man by the name of Daniel Willson had been camping for the 
evening on the lands of Jose Maria Sanchez near his adobe home. Sanchez carne out of the house 
and informed the stranger that no one stopped on his ranch but guests and then proceeded to 
invite Willson to be his guest. 

In the house Sanchez introduced Willson to his wife and children. The 25 year old Willson said 
hello to the children beginning with the eldest, daughter Vicenta, who was 12. In two years time 
she would be his wife. Willson remained on the rancho and went to work for Sanchez. 

Daniel Willson was born June 22,1827 in Swanzey, New Hampshire, a mason by trade. With his 
brother Dorsen and seventy others a partnership was formed to finance a trip to Califórnia; each 
man contributing $300. 

They bought the 215 ton bark Isadora, loaded her with cargo and left Boston on March 31,1849, 
sailing via Cape Horn, reaching San Francisco on September 12,1849 after a voyage of 164 days. 
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The vessel was sailed up the San Joaquin river to Stockton where the vessel and cargo was sold 
and the huge profit distributed to the partnership. The canny and enterprising New Englanders 
knew the miners would pay high prices for the necessities so lacking in the gold camps. 

After a stint of inconsequential gold mining themselves, the brothers carne to Gilroy, attracted 
by the presence of flocks of wild geese which they were fond of hunting. In 1850 there were few 
Americans in the area, the majority of the population being Spanish and Indians. The only 
occupation was stock raising and trading. 

After Sanchez died Willson continued to work on the rancho and slowly a romance developed 
with the budding Vicenta that culminated with their marriage in 1854. 

Willson in long conversations with Henry Sanford learned the difficulties the family was having 
getting anywhere with the Monterey probate court. Willson learned about Judge Merritt, 
Administrator Head, and the children's guardian, ex-sheriff William Roach. His marriage to 
Vicenta presented a new legal strategy. 

Twelve days after his marriage, Willson's attorney, D. W. Perley, of the firm Perley and Yates, 
filed a petition in the probate court requesting that Roach give Vicenta Sanchez her share of the 
inheritance. Now that she was married she no longer needed a guardian and Daniel Willson as 
her husband was entitled by law to the management of her property. Judge Merritt had no 
choice but to grant a hearing. 

Willson's strategy set up an alarm among the conspirators. Roach had no desire to lose even one 
of the children under his control; if one left the others might follow and his guardianship would 
end sooner than he expected. Using legal strategies he knew would be approved by Judge 
Merritt, the guardian's attorney began a series of stalling tactics, available only to lawyers. 
Pettifoggery; quibbling over insignificant details. 

The delays are reflected in a diary that Daniel Willson kept of his trips to Monterey to attend the 
hearings on his petition. 


< 5 ^unday, April 23,1854. Went to Monterey to attend the case about William Roach in regard to 

guardianship of Vicenta Sanchez. Monday, April 24,1854. Stayed in Monterey, trial put off until 
next day. 


Tuesday, April 25. Trial postponed until Monday the 8th of May. Carne home. 


First Roach's attorney, Pacificus Ord, said Willson's petition should not be granted because he 
wanted to see proof that Willson and Vicenta were legally married. This tactic bought Roach 
more time because Willson had to prove his marriage in court. This meant going back to San 
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Juan and finding a witness, having his statement signed by a notary and then bringing the 
statement back to Monterey. Willson filed an affidavit from Edward F. Gregg that stated the 
Willsons were married on or about 25th of March, 1854, by Padre Anzar from the mission at the 
Sanchez rancho. 

Willson continues his diary. 


< 5 ^unday, May 7th. Went to Monterey with my wife and Mr. Yates. Monday, May 8th. Stayed in 
Monterey, court put off business until next day. 


Tuesday, May 9Ü1. Court set at eight o'clock in the morning and decreed that the question 
should be put off until the first day of the next term. 


When court opened that morning Judge Merritt made his ruling on Willson's petition to get his 
wife's property from Roach. In spite of the evidence of their marriage the judge ruled against 
Willson and ordered him to pay Roach his court costs. This action reaffirmed the belief by the 
family that justice in Monterey County was nonexistent. Monday, May 22nd. Court set in the 
morning took up the case of mine and directed against. Saturday, May 27th. Went to Monterey 
to carry papers for an appeal. 


No matter what the family did they could not get a favorable decision from the Probate Court. 
Their fight looked hopeless. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

THE CASE AGAINST HEAD AND ROACH 


Not having any luck getting rid of Roach, the estate went after administrator Head. Using this 
approach a petition was filed by Henry Sanford stating that one year had elapsed since Head had 
been appointed administrator and that a final accounting should have been submitted. Head 
replied that he had not finished his presentation before the US Land Commission in San 
Francisco and needed more money for the final hearing. 

Head was successful and the commission issued patents to the three Sanchez ranchos to the 
heirs in 1854. The Sanchez land grants were one of the few the government did not appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Although gambler Head had won a victory for the family it was also in his own interests. If he 
had lost before the commission the Sanchez lands would no longer be under his control and 
would have been thrown open to the squatters, waiting in the wings. Head would even claim that 
he had an interest in Rancho Las Animas. 

After returning from San Francisco Head told Judge Merritt he needed even more money to pay 
taxes and administrative expenses. He wanted to sell more of the estate's assets. Not much was 
left. All the cattle and personal property had been sold. 

Head said he would have to sell three pieces of real estate owned by the estate: Sanchez's old 
adobe house in Monterey he had bought in 1843; a frame dwelling and an adobe house on the 
Plaza in San Juan next to the Breen House. 

This strategy by Head for the sale of three small pieces of real estate was looked upon by the 
Sanfords as the initial opening for the dismemberment of the estate. If he received permission to 
sell the three parcels, the 44,000 acres itself was in danger. 

On July 24,1854 estate attorneys Yates and Perley filed their objections to the sale of the real 
estate, repeating the charges of fraud against Head on the false claim of blacksmith Clark. They 
also pointed out that Head had not accounted for $8,200 left over from the sale of property, or 
the property he had given Roach. 

Finally, they said that Head had more than enough money to pay the debts of the estate and was 
seeking to get all the money of the estate for his personal benefit. 
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The family's worst fears were realized a few weeks later when the judge gave Head permission to 
sell the three parcels of real estate. John Breen, one of the sons of pioneer Patrick Breen wrote in 
his diary the results of the sale in San Juan. 


^yiiere was two houses sold today in the Mission belonging to the estate of Jose Maria Sanchez. 

Castro bought one, the frame situated a little south of the Mission and sold for $300. Father 
bought the other, an adobe situated in the mission on the Plaza for $295. 

The adobe later became part of the ground floor of the Plaza Hotel. Finally, Sanchez's old house 
in Monterey was sold to none other than the children's guardian, William Roach for seven 
hundred dollars. Judge Merritt approved the sale. Roach had always known the ropes when it 
came to real estate. As sheriff he once held public auctions for the sale of two pieces of foreclosed 
property. The high bidder at the first was his wife who bought a lot in Monterey for $19 and at 
the second his brother-in-law who bought a ranch for $100. Very few people would bid against 
the sheriff s family. 

Even though Daniel Willson and his wife, Vicenta had lost their suit against Roach, they filed an 
application to suspend administrator Head. They charged that Head had received $30 thousand 
dollars from the sale of the estate's property, when the lawful debts of the estate did not exceed 
the sum of five thousand dollars. Even with having more than enough funds for settlement, he 
was also applying to Merritt to sell part of the real estate as well. 

Charges were also made that Head was buying legitimate claims from creditors at a discount, 
then charging the estate the full amount, and with submitting fraudulent claims. The Willsons 
asked that Encarnacion Sanford, and her husband Henry L. Sanford be named administrators. 

The evidence was overwhelming and Judge Merritt had no choice but to suspend Head until the 
charges against him could be investigated. Months would drag by before the charges would be 
heard. 

In July 1854 the family finally gave up any hope of getting justice in the Monterey County 
probate court, which they were convinced was corrupt. 


ENTER DAVID S. TERRY 


Ayoung attorney from San Joaquin County came to the family with an idea. He was David S. 
Terry of Stockton. Terry was beginning a distinguished career, but one that would also be 
dogged by disaster. 
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Terry had a legal strategy. He told Willson and Vicenta they should move to San Joaquin county 
and establish residence there. Then a new suit could be filed in a district court far removed from 
the corruption of Monterey County and in a court that would have jurisdiction over the lower 
probate court. 

To the Monterey conspirators this could be the fatal blow to their fraud, but there was little that 
Judge Merritt could do under the law. If the Willson's moved to Stockton they were entitled to 
be heard there. 

But In order to file his motion for a change of venue to Stockton, Terry had to stand in open 
court in Monterey in full view of Roach and Head and their gun toting cronies. 

When his case was called Terry stood in a corner of the courtroom so that no one could shoot 
him in the back. 


A NEW CITY, A NEW COURT 


The move was made to Stockton and Terry filed suit against Roach, Head and Merritt before 
district court judge Charles Creaner. In a lengthy statement to Creaner, Terry stated his case. 
Here are excerpts: 

Jose Maria Sanchez had died on Christmas Eve, 1852, leaving an estate valued at about $300 
thousand. On March 23,1853 Samuel Head was appointed administrator of the estate and on 
July 18 William Roach was named guardian of the Sanchez children. 

Three weeks later Roach told the probate court it would be to the interests of the heirs if the 
estate could be divided and sold. One half would go to the widow and the other half to him as 
guardian of the children. He said he would invest the funds in some productive stock. 

Judge Merritt ordered Head to turn over to Roach one half of all the personal property and 
money of the estate and to give one half to the widow. 

On September 30,1853 Roach was given permission to sell the personal property and to keep 
the money subject to the further order of the court. That property was sold for $65,605.92. In 
addition Roach received $7,840 from Head for a total amount of $73,446.67. 

Roach was a stranger to the Sanchez family and his appointment was unsolicited and in direct 
opposition to the widow's wishes and that of her family and friends. 
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The appointment of Roach originated in a corrupt and fraudulent scheme contrived between the 
guardian and Judge Merritt to embezzle the real and personal property of the estate and to 
convert it to their own use and benefit. Roach had concealed over $73 thousand belonging to the 
estate for nine months. 

As guardian it was Roach's duty under the law to take care of the needs of the Sanchez children, 
but he had never done so. Roach did not invest their money in a safe and productive stock, as he 
said he would. Instead he had loaned the money out at high rates of interest for his benefit and 
that of the probate judge, as if the money belonged to him. 

Roach sold the estate's property illegally under an order fraudulently granted by Judge Merritt. 
The intention was to place the whole proceeds in the hands of Roach for his benefit and the 
judge. Roach and Merritt had divided the profits of his fraudulent dealings and Merritt refused 
to order Roach to pay the heirs money due them. 

Members of the Sanchez family had been wearied out by months of tedious and expensive 
litigation against Roach. They had exhausted their resources in the vain attempt to get justice in 
Monterey and had filed this suit in San Joaquin County. 

Furthermore, Roach had told the family he could keep the money as long as he pleased and 
defied them to get it from him for the next five years to come. 

Terry charged that Roach had hidden the money and purchased real estate with funds belonging 
to the children, a direct reference to the Monterey adobe house owned by the estate that Roach 
was allowed to buy. Roach, said Terry, could still further defraud the estate and the family 
believed all of their money was in great danger of being utterly lost through the doings of Roach 
and Merritt. 

Terry asked Judge Creaner to cite Roach and Merritt and to issue an injunction stopping Roach 
from any further action as guardian and forbidding him to lend out the estate's money. He 
requested that "that some decent and proper person be appointed receiver to demand from 
Roach the $73 thousand and also all lands and personal property belonging to the estate." 

Terry concluded by saying that if Roach neglected or refused to comply with the order of the 
court appointing a receiver, that he should be arrested for embezzlement of the estate's money 
and property. Terry said the family was asking for $73 thousand plus interest at the rate of two 
percent a month from October 12,1853 to the date of the San Joaquin county hearing July 27, 

1854- 

After hearing Terry's argument, Judge Creaner ruled the case was a proper one for the 
appointment of a receiver to take charge of the estate and named Lewis Belcher, requiring him 
to post a bond of $100 thousand. 
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LEWIS BELCHER 


Described by Bancroft as an eccentric character, Belcher, a native of New York, arrived in 
Monterey in 1847. After a stint in the gold fields in Tuolumne County he returned to Monterey in 
1850, became a large dealer in cattle and acquired a large amount of property. 

Judge Creaner told Belcher to go to Roach and demand the $73 thousand and all personal 
property he had taken from the estate, and the interest or profit received from the money he was 
holding. Belcher left for Monterey immediately. 

He met with Roach and gave him a copy of Judge Creaner's order. Roach told Belcher that he 
was acting under orders of the Monterey County probate court and Creaner had no jurisdiction 
over that court. Roach's attorney, Pacificus Ord, had conceived this defense and Roach was 
acting on this advice. Roach came to regret it. 

A few days later Belcher was back in Judge Creaner's court in Stockton with Roach's defiant 
answer. Creaner then appointed an elizor, in legal terminology of the i850's a special officer of 
the court. 

The elizor, Samuel Brooks, was told by Creaner to go to Monterey and arrest Roach for contempt 
of court. He was to be brought to Stockton and held him in custody without bail. The elizor 
arrested Roach without incident on August 12 in Monterey and took him to Stockton where he 
was jailed. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

THE HEARING 

August 17, 1854 


At a hearing in Stockton Judge Creaner read his order to Roach that he must turn over the 
$73,446.46 belonging to the estate. Roach again refused on the advice of attorney Ord. He said 
that he was appointed guardian by order of the Monterey County probate court and that San 
Joaquin County did not have jurisdiction in the case. 

Judge Creaner told Roach a district court had the power to overturn any decision of a lower 
probate court. He read his decision: 


now appears that Roach has committed contempt and is judged guilty of misconduct against 

the rights of the complainants. Roach is committed to common jail in San Joaquin County, there 
to remain charged with contempt until he pays over to the receiver $73,446 or until the court 
sees fit to discharge him. 

Roach was handed over to jailer Franklin Foote, a 29 year old former teamster. Foote was 
destined to be more than a keeper. While Roach sat in his jail cell, Ord appealed Creaner's ruling 
to the Califórnia Supreme Court. The highest court in the State affirmed the decision of Judge 
Creaner that Roach must turn over the money. Even then Roach refused to comply and he 
remained in jail. 

In December of 1854 another suit against Roach was filed in Monterey County before district 
judge William Rumsey, who had no link to the Roach establishment. The court was told that as 
Roach was in jail in Stockton he could no longer act as guardian. 

The charges against Roach were breach of trust, fraud, neglect of duty and unfitfulness for office. 
The sheriff of San Joaquin County received a copy of the suit and served it on Roach in his jail 
cell. 

Imprisonment had not dulled Roach's clever ways; he told Ord he wanted a jury trial. He knew 
no Monterey jury would convict him, not when it was stacked with his friends. While Judge 
Rumsey may not have known about the jury tampering charges made against Roach a few years 
earlier, he certainly knew it would have been impossible to find twelve men in Monterey who 
were not cronies of Roach. Rumsey denied the jury trial. 
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Attorneys for the estate gave Rumsey the San Joaquin County court decision that Roach had 
refused to turn over the money belonging to the Sanchez estate and was in jail on contempt of 
court. The attorneys told Rumsey they wanted depositions from two principais who had been 
silent so far. 

Judge Rumsey issued subpoenas to Roach's wife, Margaret and Thomas Munk, Roach's 
confidential clerk. He had once been his under-sheriff, but when Roach became guardian, Munk 
went to work for him. Roach's attorney told the judge that Munk was missing and could not be 
found. He said Munk was the only person who could refute the charges against Roach and asked 
for a postponement of the hearing. The same delaying tactics Roach had used for years was still 
being employed. 

A search began for Munk and it was learned that Munk had left Monterey hurriedly and was on 
a stage for Stockton to visit his old boss in jail. Munk returned a few days later and was put on 
the stand and questioned by an attorney for the estate. 


MUNK’S TESTIMONY 


r. Munk, in what way are you employed by Mr. Roach? 


I have been his clerk and bookkeeper for the past year. 
Do you manage his financial affairs? 


No. 


At the time of Mr. Roach's arrest did you know what money, notes or property belonging to the 
heirs of Jose Maria Sanchez were in Mr. Roach's hands? 

There were some notes in his hands at that time. There were mortgages and leases. 
One to Gonzales for $1500, one to Captain Wolters for $1000, note of Belcher's for 
$150 and a note of Head's for $6000. The notes were in my possession for safe 
keeping. 

Where are the notes now? 

I do not know. 

How did they leave your possession? 
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I turned them over to Mr. Roach about two months after his arrest. 

Where was he when you turned them over to him? 

In Stockton. 

A prisoner? 

Yes. 

Didn't you know at the time you turned over the notes to Roach that he had been ordered by the 
district judge in San Joaquin County to hand over that property to a receiver? 

No, I did not. 

Do you know that Mr. Belcher had been appointed receiver in that case? 

I had heard so about town here. 

Why did you take those notes up to Mr. Roach in Stockton and deliver them to him? 

Because I gave up everything in my hands to Mr. Roach, he having no further need 
for my Services. 

Did you do so on your own motion pursuant to his orders? 

I did so voluntarily. 

Since then have you not been yet aiding and assisting him in his business settling up accounts. 

No, sir. 

Since Mr. Roach has been in jail in Stockton have you not collected money orders for him? 

Not to my recollection. 

If anybody paid money on his account you would recollect it would you not? 

It is possible that I would. 

How much money has Mr. Roach received into his hands within your knowledge as guardian of 
the heirs of Jose Maria Sanchez? 
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About 72 or 73 thousand dollars. What has become of all that money I do not know. 

Do you know where any of it is at this time? 

I do not know where a cent of the money is, part of it is in the notes. 

Do you know where the iron safe is that Mr. Roach had? 

I never saw it in my life. 

When you were acting as his clerk and bookkeeper where was he in the habit of keeping his 
money? 

I do not know. 

Have you ever aided or assisted Mr. Roach directly or indirectly in secreting, concealing, 
smuggling, or disposing in any way, of any of the money or property of these heirs. 

No. 


How much money have you ever received out of the money Roach had as guardian of the 
children? 

I have received $200 a month salary as clerk, but do not know where the money 
carne from. 

Did Mr. Roach keep a clerk on $200 per month salary before he became guardian? 

Not that I know of. 

What were your duties as clerk? 

I did writing and so forth, I was 12 months in his employment. I did a good deal of 
labor. I went to Sanford's rancho three or four times and further I can't tell 
particularly what I did. I also sold all the cattle for three days. 

Did you do anything to the value of $200 per month during that time? 

I did. I am speaking of my general Services as clerk for Mr. Roach, not of Services 
in this particular matter. 

Please specify what your daily labor was? Did you have any regular business to perform? 
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I had no stated hours because I was always ready to attend to business. 

When you handed these notes to Mr. Roach did you also hand the mortgages which were 
security for these debts? 

I handed all the papers I had for Mr. Roach with the exception of one which was 
the mortgage on a lease. 

Were any of these notes made to Mr. Roach as guardian of the heirs of Jose Maria Sanchez when 
he loaned money? 

There were some of them. 

Did you know that the money loaned was money belonging to the heirs of Jose Maria Sanchez? 

No, I did not. 

Before Roach was guardian of heirs of Jose Maria Sanchez did you ever know him to make loans 
of 15 or 20 thousand dollars? 

No. 

Were not all the loans for which these notes were given made by Mr. Roach after be became 
guardian? 

I believe they were. 

It is strange that Munk could say he never knew Roach to make loans before he became 
guardian, and then claim he didn't know the money carne from the heirs. 

Munk's testimony was the first from a Roach confidant that the guardian had $72 or $73 
thousand belonging to the estate. It was also confirmed that Roach had used some of the money 
to make loans to his friends. 

Munk's salary of $200 a month from Roach was a princely sum in 1853 and the attorney was 
seeking to prove that Munk received that amount, not for his value as an employee, but as a 
bribe to keep him quiet. It is surprising that Munk was not charged with contempt of court for 
taking the notes to Roach in jail. And also surprising that he was allowed to bring anything to a 
prisoner. But as the jailer was Franklin Foote, who was becoming friendly with Roach that 
wasn't a problem. 

On December 3,1854 Dan Wills made an entry in his diary: 
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ent to Monterey to make an affidavit stating that Roach's wife knew where the money was. 


Mrs. Roach would be next to testify. 
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Chapter Eleven 

THE EVASIVE MRS. ROACH 

The next witness was Roach's wife, Margaret. She was not required to appear in court and her 
deposition was taken at her home. 

^owmuch money has Mr. Roach received as guardian of the Sanchez children? 

I do not know. 

Do you know that Mr. Roach has been loaning out money? 

No, I do not. 

At the time you moved in from Carmel Valley to Monterey was the iron safe moved in also? 

It was not. 

Has the safe been in your Monterey house since that time? 

No. 

Do you know where the safe is at this time? 

I do. 

Is there any money in it at this time? 

I do not know. 

Is this safe in your possession or under your control? 

No, it is not. 

Who has the key to that safe? 

I am not disposed to answer. 
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Since Mr. Roach went to Stockton has there been any money or property in your possession 
belonging to him? 


No. 


Has any money been paid to you by Mr. Munk or any other person on account of Mr. Roach 
since the 3rd of August 1854. 

I am not disposed to answer. 

Is there any money or other property belonging to the heirs of Jose Maria Sanchez concealed or 
secreted in your Monterey house or premises adjoining it within your knowledge. 

Not that I know of. 

Have you ever aided or assisted Mr. Roach to dispose of, or conceal any part of the said money 
or property? 

I do not wish to answer that question. 

Margaret Roach on the tough questions either was not disposed to answer, or did not wish to 
answer. Evidently witnesses did not State they were taking the fifth amendment in those days; 
but they knew how to use it. Obviously she knew a lot more about the missing money than she 
was saying. With no evidence she was not charged with aiding her husband in concealing the 
estate's money. 

The interrogation of Munk and Mrs. Roach ended on December 26,1854 and three days later 
Judge Rumsey found Roach guilty of all charges. Rumsey ruled that Roach was an unfit and 
improper person to serve as guardian and he was removed from the post. The man who had 
been appointed receiver of the estate, Lewis Belcher, is appointed guardian. 

D.W. Perley, estate attorney, wrote a letter to Roach on January 10,1855, giving him the 
probate court decision. Roach was to pay the heirs $70,651 plus interest at one percent a month 
from October 20,1853 to the date of judgment. The amount totaled $84,500. Sheriff Aaron 
Lyons was told to sell Roacifs assets if he continued to refuse to pay. This order was served on 
Roach in the Stockton jail. 

Shortly after receiving the order Roach escaped. 

In an audacious move, he stopped in his flight long enough to be interviewed by a newspaper 
repórter for the San Joaquin Republic! The story was reprinted in the San Francisco Placer 
Times. 
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THE FLIGHT OF WILFIAM ROACH 


TT^correspondent 


of the San Joaquin Republic said he had a long conversation with Mr. 


William Roach on the evening before at the San Luis Ranch near Pacheco Pass and that Roach 
informed him he would take his departure for the Eastern States at the first opportunity. 


Roach said he took the road through French Camp, then to the Stanislaus River, where he forded 
the San Joaquin. He then took across the plains to the coast range and up along the foothills 
until he reached the San Luis Ranch where he arrived about 4pm. 


Roach spoke very freely of the affair. Told his name, length of time he remained in prison and 
also said he expected there was a reward for his capture. Roach said he had plenty of horses 
along the road and also plenty of men who were his friends and who would stand by him to the 
last. He did not give any info as to who helped him escape. 


Roach, of course, had no plans to depart for Eastern States, but he wasn't about to tell the 
repórter he was heading back to Monterey. According to published accounts Roach made his 
escape with the aid of his guard in the Stockton jail, the enigmatic Franklin Foote. As the story 
goes, Roach became ill after many months in jail and finally called for Terry and Henry Sanford. 
He tells them that if he is released from jail he will tell them where the money is hidden in 
Monterey. Terry replies he must give up the money first before he is released. 


Roach then writes a note to his wife telling her to give the money to Terry. Leaving the jail cell 
with the note, Terry turns to Roach and says, "Roach, you'll never get out of here, you can rot in 
Hell first." 


(One of the problems with this story is why Roach didn't notify Judge Creaner he would turn 
over the money he had embezzled. Creaner had told Roach he would be released when he did 
so.) 

After Terry leaves, Roach tells Foote what has happened. Over the months Foote had come to 
like Roach and now believed he was getting a raw deal from Terry. 

Seizing on what he saw as his last chance, Roach struck a bargain with Foote, "Get me out of 
here and if you can beat Terry to Monterey half the money is yours." Foote agrees and Roach 
gives him a new note to his wife, telling her to ignore the one she will receive from Terry. Foote 
finds a horse with speed and endurance and leaves Stockton at 3 o'clock in the morning. Roach 
is too weak to go with him and hides out in Stockton until he is able to travei. Riding day and 
night Foote rides the 120 miles from Stockton to Monterey and is able to beat Terry. 
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March 15,1855 

Arriving at Roach's house he gives the note to Mrs. Roach who immediately calls for her brother, 
Jerry McMahon. She gives him the keys to Roach's safe and he takes out thousands of dollars in 
gold dust and $20 gold pieces. McMahon hides the treasure, but neglects to tell Mrs. Roach 
where he had put it. 

When Sanford and Terry got to the Roach house they nearly wreck the building searching for the 
gold; frustrated that Foote had beaten them to Monterey. Sanford leaves and goes to get a room 
at the Washington Hotel, where Encarnacion awaits him. 

After all the excitement McMahon decides he needs a drink and also heads for the Washington 
Hotel and the bar. Fate or Malpaso, walk along with him. Leaving his wife in their hotel room 
Sanford goes downstairs to the bar with his brother-in-law, H. Atwood. 

A few minutes later McMahon and some of Roach's friends walk in and come face to face with 
Sanford. The two enemies exchange words, guns are drawn, and simultaneous shots ring out. 
Both men fali dead within a few feet of each other. 

Atwood races upstairs to his room with Roach's men after him. They yell at him to "come out 
shooting." Knowing he would be killed and not willing to face the pain of what might not be 
instant death, Atwood puts his gun in his mouth and pulls the trigger. This is the only account of 
Atwood ever mentioned and what he might have done to incur the enmity of Roach is not 
known. Perhaps being a relative of Sanford's was enough. 

The Malpaso roster of death had registered its first victims and Encarnacion Ortega is a widow 
for the third time. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

ENTER GEORGE W. CRANE 


On May 23,1855, Encarnacion Sanford made her third appearance as a widow before the 
probate court in the death of husband Heniy Sanford. She asked that Nicholas Ashmore be 
named as the administrator of the Sanford estate. It was valued at $2500, mostly of cattle and 
horses. 

A few weeks later she changed her mind about Ashmore and asked that attorney George W. 
Crane be appointed as administrator. Crane was born in Richmond, Virginia in 1827, the son of 
William Crane, a hide and leather dealer. 

Corning to Califórnia in 1846, Crane joined FremonPs Califórnia Battalion. In 1850 he was 
elected to the State assembly from Yolo County, but on a recount was unseated. 

Following this he moved to Monterey. Two months after meeting him, Encarnacion Sanford and 
Crane are married. He is 33 and she is 36. As her fourth husband, he becomes known as George 
the IV. 

Before they were married the couple had signed a pre-marital agreement, although it was called 
an indenture. The details are hard to believe. 

Crane pledged his love to her and promised to be a loyal and faithful husband. As a token of his 
affection he gave her a 5$ gold piece. Encarnacion in return, deeded to him and his heirs forever, 
her entire interest in the Sanchez estate. 

The document drafted by Crane is specific as what he is to receive: Her share of the three 
ranchos with their 44,000 acres; 2500 head of horned cattle; 500 sheep; 100 head of horses, 
mares and colts; 10 yoke of oxen and all personal property including homes and other 
structures. 

S.H. Snead was the witness to the document. He stated, 




am personally acquainted with Encarnacion Ortega Sanchez, maker of the instrument and 


was present when she made her X, being unable to write. The contents were interpreted to her in 
my presence and she acknowledged fully that she understood the contents. 
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What could have been Encarnacion's motives in giving everything she owned to Crane? Wealth 
had brought her nothing but grief. She was asking Crane to assume the responsibility of raising 
six young children by two of her husbands. She knew the Sanchez estate was still in danger and 
Crane would have to devote all of his legal skills to protect the estate. Finally, was Crane 
tempting fate by marrying a woman whose three previous husbands had met tragic deaths? 

In Monterey many people still believed that Roach had hidden the Sanchez treasure and was 
awaiting the right time to dig it up. Monterey was consumed by rumors and suspicions. 

Two friends of Roach picked the wrong time to leave town on an innocent trip by horseback, 
leading a pack horse. The men were Isaac Wall and Thomas Williamson, prominent and well 
liked members of the community. As they rode out of Monterey someone stalked them. 


NEW YORK TIMES, 

December 12,1855 


ATROCIOUS MURDER OF TWO FUNCTIONARIES IN MONTEREY 

MONTEREY, CALIFÓRNIA 


yu ON ISSAC B. WALL, Collector of the port of Monterey, and T.S. WILLIAMSON, an officer of 

the county of Monterey, was murdered on the íoth instant. The first reports were received here 
by express and telegraph, and produced an intense sensation throughout this community. 
Messrs. WALL and WILLIAMSON were on the road from Monterey to San Luis Obispo, and 
were assassinated when about 25 miles from the former place. They were both shot through the 
head, from behind, the wounds being apparently made by rifles. 

WALL had upwards of $1000 in a belt upon his person, and WILLIAMSON, $150, also in a belt. 
None of this money was taken, from which an inference is drawn that revenge was the motive of 
the assassination. It may be, however, that the murderers intended robbery, but were alarmed 
before they accomplished their object, and to this hypothesis there is some evidence, to wit that 
WALLS saddle bags were opened, and his papers strewn about, his pistol was stolen, as also was 
a ring which was taken from his finger... 

He was well known throughout the State, and had a host of ardent friends. At present there is a 
mystery hanging of this tragic occurrence which time can only clear up. 
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A party of outlaws, presumed to be connected with the murder, was traced to the Salinas River, 
where they made a stand to resist an arrest from a company of men who were in pursuit of them. 
A fight ensued, in which two of the pursuing party were killed and two wounded, according to 
the accounts received by telegraph from San Jose, although subsequent advices, represent that 
but one was killed. The whole county roundabout Monterey is in a State of great excitement, and 
determined to arrest the murderers. They cannot possibly escape. 

The Monterey Sentinel had published a more detailed account of the murders. 


HORRIBLE MURDERS 


Sat. Nov. 17,1855Monterey 


CVur community was thrown into an intense State of excitement, on Saturday last, by the report 

that Isaac Wall and Thomas Williamson had been murdered and that their bodies lay exposed by 
the road side. 

One of the most fiendish and diabolical murders has been committed in our midst, in the open 
broad daylight, that we believe to be unparalleled in the annals of crime in Califórnia 

Wall and Williamson started from Monterey on horseback on Friday about noon, Wall was going 
to his former home in San Luis Obispo and Williamson to the newly discovered placers of Santa 
Ynes. 

They spent the first night at the Guadalupe Ranch of M. Malarin and left the next morning about 
7 o'clock. About g at the Gonzales rancho on the opposite side of the Salinas river shots were 
heard. Afterward there carne a horse saddled and bridled, but without a rider, and was found to 
be wounded in the back, the bali having passed through the part of the leather which covers the 
horses back behind the saddle. 

Another horse carne in afterwards, much frightened and without his rider. The people of the 
rancho discovered the body of Wall in a small ravine just off the main road. 

The body had been dragged from the road a short distance and then thrown down the ravine. 
Wall had been shot in the back part of the head, the bali coming out at the right eye. Also a bali 
had passed through the wrist of his left hand so himself and horse had received three balis in all. 
The clothing on his person was not disturbed much, but his pistols, spurs and ring that had 
evidently been forced from his finger was gone. 
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The saddle bags of his packed horse were rifled and the contents scattered, and the bullets 
missing.. It is said they were Minnie rifle bullets. Upon further examination the body of Mr. 
Williamson was found about thirty yards from Mr. Walls, but was secreted in the bushes . There 
were marks showing where the unfortunate men fell to the ground after receiving their death 
wounds and where the bodies had been dragged to the ravine, and then thrown down. Mr. 
Wiliamson's face was bruised from being dragged with his face downwards; he was found to be 
shot at the thickest part of the skull, the bali could be could be felt with the finger and was 
afterwards extracted. 

It appears that the robber did not affect their object with the first shot, for he had received 
another, evidently with the muzzle of the pistol placed very near his head, from the fact that 
nearly his whole ear was torn away with the force of the shot. Mr. Wall had one thousand dollars 
confined to his person in a money belt, but which was undisturbed. 

Mr. Williamson had some two hundred dollars, also concealed, which was found on his 
saddlebag, but his pistol was gone. the villains had evidently taken alarm and fled. 

On November 16, Governor John Bigler offered a reward of $1000 for the apprehension of the 
murderers. The suspected killer, not identified in the New York Times story, was Anastacio 
Garcia, a notorious outlaw. The deputy slain in the gun battle at the Garcia home was Joaquin de 
la Torre. Garcia was wounded but managed to escape and make his way to a hide-out near Los 
Angeles. When Mrs. Garcia attempted to join her husband, she was followed and Garcia was 
arrested. 

Brought back to Monterey he was charged with the murders of Wall, Williamson, de la Torre 
and two others he had committed the previous year. Garcia was placed in the Monterey Jail 
awaiting trial. 

On February 17,1857 a visitor entering the jail found the sheriff and jailer tied up. Upon being 
freed they went to Garcia's cell and found his body hanging from the rafters. 

The motive for Garcia's murder has never been found. Perhaps he knew too much about Roach's 
activities. His killer or killers were never found. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

CHARGES AGAINST HEAD 


With their success in getting Roach removed as guardian, the estate's attorneys went after 
administrator, Samuel Head, charging him with embezzling thirty thousand dollars from the 
sales of the estate's property. Head appeared in court with an unusual defense. He said the 
estate had no legal capacity to sue him, but if it did he was denying all charges against him. He 
said he had never received $30 thousand from the sale of property or paid fraudulent claims, 
and denied he was a gambler. He claimed any money he was keeping was due him as 
administrator. He added that he had performed Services for the estate above that required by 
law, and was entitled to additional compensation. 

He said he had obtained confirmation of the estate's land titles before the U.S. Land 
Commission, (which was true) and that the property had increased in value at least by $100 
thousand. Head said at 4% he was entitled to an additional $5000. He asked for a total 
commission of $16,344. 

Early in 1854, Judge Merritt had appointed Jacob P. Leese, 43, a merchant from Ohio and 
William S. Johnson as auditors of the estate. Johnson was also clerk of the probate court. On 
September 27,1854 they submitted their report and said it had been a very difficult task because 
of the scanty records kept by the administrator. Their most serious complaint against Head was 
that titles, deeds to properties, mortgages, and receipts had not been produced or accounted for. 

The auditors did not express an opinion on Head's claim for an extra $5000 in compensation 
deciding this was a matter for the probate judge to decide. They did reject Head's expenses of 
$500 before the ET.S. Land Commission as no vouchers for the trip to San Francisco had been 
submitted. They apologized for the delay in submitting their report, but attributed it to the 
confused State of things and the magnitude of the estate. 

An audit of Head's books found: 

1. Head had asked for a commission on blacksmith William Clark's false claim of $3,300. 2. 
Head owed the estate $16,261. 3. Head's bondsmen had stated they were worth thousands of 
dollars. They were actually flat broke gamblers. 

On April 4,1855, Head asked Judge Rumsey for permission to resign as administrator and turn 
over all of the estate's property in his possession. 
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This was granted and Head was given ten day to comply. All charges against Head were 
dismissed, and he vanishes from our story. 

The attorney's for the estate decided it was time to present their evidence against Judge Merritt. 
Charges were presented to Rumsey claiming that Merritt, Roach and Head had conspired to 
defraud the estate. 

The main evidence against Merritt concerned his alleged role in getting Clark to submit the false 
claim for $3300. The witness was John Tuttle who was questioned by Judge Rumsey: 

Did you or not hear William Clark tell Judge Merritt that the Sanchez Estate owed him nothing? 


X heard a conversation between Clark and Judge Merritt sometime between April last year 

(1853) in Judge Merritt's house. Judge Merritt asked Clark how it was that Sanchez owed him 
nothing, he having worked so long with him. Clark answered that he had lived with Sanchez a 
good many years and considered himself one of his family. Sanchez treated him more like a 
father than otherwise and that he was a kind, good man to him. He did not know whether he 
could collect anything as he was in debt to the Estate. Judge Merritt told Clark he would try to 
see what he could do for him. 

Based on this testimony, Judge Rumsey found Merritt guilty of inducing Clark to file the false 
claim for $3300. He issued an injunction forbidding Merritt from taking any further action in 
the Sanchez probate and ordered him to pay $770 in court costs. Merritt told Rumsey he didn't 
have the money, but would pay what he could from time to time. 

The estate had filed suit against Merritt alleging that he had aided Roach in the conspiracy by 
cheating and defrauding the heirs and sharing the money embezzled by Roach and Head. This 
charge was never proven. 

Belcher, the children's new guardian, sued the men who had posted $75 thousand in bonds for 
Roach. He had better luck than the estate had with Head's bondsmen and recovered some of the 
money. 


THE PLACER TIMES 
San Francisco, October 9,1855 
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/s e learn from the Monterey Sentinel that Lewis Belcher has been allowed to make a 

compromise with three of the bondsmen of William Roach. David Jacks is to transfer his farm in 
Carmel Valley. Simpson Connover is to pay $2000 and Charles Wolters is to pay $7000. The 
Sentinel says these compromises are connected with the acts of William Roach, who is reported 
lately escaped from the Stockton jail, where he was imprisoned for not accounting for the 
property of his wards, the Sanchez children. The children have a judgment against him for about 
$80,000, but it is of course worthless. The compromises with the sureties will be saved, but the 
children will lose by Roach at least $50,000. 

Losing his Carmel Valley property would be the first and last time that David Jacks would ever 
lose anything as he was destined to become Monterey County's wealthiest landowner. Jacks, 29, 
was a native of Scotland. 

On April 4,1855, Sheriff Aaron Lyons, who had been appointed to the post with Roach's aid, 
now was put in the unusual position of selling his old friend's property. Lyon was acting under 
court orders from Judge Rumsey. 

The wily Roach had placed his Carmel Valley Ranch in his wife's name and it was immune to 
seizure. The only property sold at that sale was a lot in Monterey which brought in $820 for the 
heirs. 

On November 3,1855 there was an additional court ordered sale made by a new sheriff, Keating. 
In the suit of Willson versus Roach, 40 head of cattle, two yoke of American oxen, six horses and 
mares, three colts, and one iron safe were sold. The sale took place at Roach's ranch in Carmel 
Valley. Presumably the safe had been opened and found not to contain the missing gold. 

In all, Lewis Belcher collected $13,500 from the bondsmen, the real estate sale, and a few 
thousand turned over by Head. 

The following is a more detailed account of sales by Belcher. 

Oct. 6,1856, Delivered to George W. Crane, guardian of heirs of Sanchez: 200 cows, 91 calves, 17 
mares, and 12 colts. Fifteen mules being the property of Gregorio Sanchez. 

Oct. 6,1856, Sold at private sale 1 stallion, 3 American mares, 3 colts, received payment by note. 
George W. Crane, purchaser $915.00. 

Dec. 4,1854, Held at private sale 180 mares and colts at $10.50. George W. Crane, 
Guardian/Purchaser $1,890.00, received $1,890.00 in stock. 

Belcher's success would lead to tragedy. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

SHOT DOWN LIKE A DOG 


With the resignation of Head as administrator of the estate Lewis Belcher, was named to the 
post adding to his duties as guardian of the children. For the first time one man held all the 
power and that did not sit well with the Roach gang. 

They had always regarded Belcher as their mortal enemy responsible in large part for ending the 
Sanchez swindle. At ten in the morning of June 18,1856 at the Washington Hotel in Monterey, 
Belcher was talking to a friend at the bar. An unseen figure creeps up behind a pillar in the 
corridor and a shot is fired. 

A witness to the shooting, Truman Beeman, told the coroner's jury what happened: 

fé was standing by the counter in the barroom of the Washington Hotel by the side of Mr. 

Belcher, talking with him; Mr. Belcher stood facing the Street, and I stood leaning on the 
counter, facing the billiard room; I heard the discharge of firearms of some kind; think it was a 
pistol; immediately Mr. Belcher gave a convulsive motion of his body and said he was shot; my 
first impression was that it was fired in order to frighten him, and I said 'you are not.' 

He replied, "I am killed." He then changed his position and passed around by the dining room 
door, still repeating, 'I am killed, or shot'. 

I then drew my pistol and left the barroom. I saw no one on this side of the Street. I should judge 
if the pistol was fired from the porch or very near it.. I saw some men standing across the Street, 
by Taboas store. I passed over to them and asked if any of them had seen a man run from the 
hotel. This was on the i8th day of June, 1856 in the city and county of Monterey between 9 and 
10 o'clock P.M. 

The bar room was full of people at the time of the shooting. Belcher was still alive the next day 
and made a statement that was printed in a Monterey newspaper and the San Francisco Herald. 


AT. 


, Lewis Belcher being under apprehension of immediate death in consequence of a pistol shot 


I received last night do hereby State that I believe that one William Roach, Aaron Lyons, John 
Robertson, Franklin Foote are my assassins, and my reasons for believing this are as follows: 
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The said Lyons, Foote, Roach and Robertson threatened to take my life about two months ago 
and I know all of said men had the most deadly animosity existing against me and I know they 
were watching me last night to see when I started home and George Bush was watching my 
horse. 


I am confident to my own mind that they are my assassins. I was the principal witness against 
Foote upon a charge of grand larceny and the case was to be examined the day after I was shot. 

Signed: Téewis Belcher 


Belcher died that aftemoon at 2p. m. 


The jail records at Colton Hall show that Foote had indeed been arrested on June I3th, but it 
was not for grand larceny, as Belcher claimed, but petty larceny. Foote was released after two 
days confinement. 

It does not seem likely that Belcher would have been called to testify in a petty larceny case, so it 
is possible the jailer made an incorrect entry. In any event if Foote was afraid of Belchers 
testimony he had a good reason to kill him. Foote was questioned by a judge, but he had an alibi 
and was freed. During Foote's examination it was brought up that he had been charged with 
aiding Roach's escape from the Stockton Jail some months earlier, but was acquitted. 

Lyons and Robertson were arrested on suspicion, but with no evidence against them they were 
released. Roach was not called in the case. At the inquest, Dr. Ord, brother of attorney Pacificus 
Ord said Belcher had been shot in the stomach by a six shooter. 


The San Francisco Herald 's story continued: 


<Jo the Big Eagle of Monterey is dead. It is not often we shall look on the like of Lewis Belcher 

again. His bitter and hating enemies can produce no beginning of a man of his manly and 
courageous character. He died like a lion, saying to his friends, "They did not give me a chance, 
but shot me down like a dog. They were afraid to meet me face to face. My poor wife and child, 
God knows how they will fare in this country so full of lawyers and laws and such bad justice." 

The Herald concluded, "It is to be hoped his enemies are now satisfied with the seventh death 
and five wounded." 

The fact that the Herald had kept track of the men killed in the Sanchez feud shows people were 
fascinated with the story as far away as San Francisco. 
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THE PROBATE CLOSES 


The ending of the Sanchez probate is inconclusive; after five years of litigation there is no final 
document of distribution but the Sanchez children finally received their share of their father's 
ranchos, each receiving a little over $10 thousand in assets. 

Sanchez drowned on December 24,1852. In a little over four years time eight men had followed 
him to a violent end: 

1. Thomas B. Godden Husband #2 1853 steamboat explosion 

2. Henry L. Sanford Husband #3 1855 gun fight with McMahon 

3. Jerry McMahon Roach in-law 1855 gun fight with Sanford 

4. Isaac Wall Roach friend 1855 shot, killer unknown 

5. Thomas Williamson Roach friend 1855 shot, killer unknown 

6. Henry Atwood Sanford relative 1855 suicide 

7. Lewis Belcher Guardian 1856 shot, killer unknown 

8. Anastacio Garcia Outlaw 1857 hung, Monterey jail 

The few participants still alive in the battle for the Sanchez treasure went their separate ways, 
mistakenly believing a turbulent period in their lives was over. 

But Malpaso, the evil path, was not finished. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

WILLIAM ROACH, THE AFTERMATH 


The principal figure in the case, ex-sheriff William Roach had remained in Monterey following 
his ouster as guardian, but in 1854 he prepared to leave. First he disposed of his real estate in 
Monterey County. He deeded to his son Alexander P. Roach a lot in Monterey on Spence Street 
and then sold the adobe house he had purchased from the Sanchez estate for $750. 

The next year he and his wife began to buy property in Santa Cruz County. First they bought a 
house in Watsonville for $200, then two hundred acres in the township of Pajaro that was part 
of the Rancho San Andreas and had frontage on Monterey Bay. Again Roach had the most 
valuable real estate recorded in his wife's name. This would prevent its seizure in the event 
Roach was sued by the Sanchez family. An additional 500 acres of the same rancho was bought 
in 1862. 

In a surprising development the man alleged to have help Roach escape from the Stockton jail, 
Franklin Foote moved to Santa Cruz County and bought some land. The thought immediately 
comes to mind that Roach was paying off an old debt, but there is no evidence of this. They did 
remain friends, however. 

Roach, the rough and tough ex-soldier and sheriff, began a new life in Watsonville, becoming a 
farmer and enterprising horseman. 


SANTA CRUZ SENTINEL 


Watsonville, December 6,1862 


RACING 


any of the Pajaro Valley people, now that the harvest is over, and while awaiting the coming 


of the annual rains before the plowing season commences, amuse themselves in the pleasure of 
horse racing. A fine track has been laid off on the farm of Mr. Roach, two and a half miles from 
Watsonville, and a race usually comes off every Saturday. The track is a private one, and was 
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made to give the young stock a chance to show their speed and mettle. We learn some very good 
running has been made. 

Today a race will be run for $300, by Califórnia colts belonging to Messrs. Sanford, Foster and 
Tyrus. 

Clearly Roach was not lacking for money, bringing up again the question as to the source of his 
funds. Was it from the $65 thousand he received from selling the Sanchez property? The 
property he sold in Monterey had brought him less than a thousand dollars. Roach had things 
pretty much his way all his life from his Mexican War days in the Stevenson Regiment, his 
regime as the powerful sheriff of Monterey, his uncaring and obdurate record as guardian of the 
Sanchez children. He had weathered the loss of his brother-in-law Jerry McMahon in the shoot 
out at the Washington Hotel. His friends Wall and Williamson had been murdered and so had 
his enemies, Sanford and Belcher. 

It seemed nothing would ever touch William Roach. 


PAJARO TIMES 

Watsonville, September 23,1865 

THE LITTLE ONES HAVE GONE 


common with our fellow citizens, we tender heart condolence to Mr. Wm. Roach and his 

estimable lady. The past two weeks have shrouded their once happy home in sorrow. Angels 
have descended from their heavenly home, and beckoned three little ones from their 
hearthstone, while the fourth, and last is fast moving beneath the shadows of their wings... 

Three of Roach's sons had been stricken with diphtheria and died within twelve days of each 
other. The first was his adopted son, sixteen year old Alonzo on September ninth; then eight 
year old William John on September fifteenth; and three year old Thomas Emmett on 
September twenty-first. The fourth child mentioned in the story was Alexander and he 
recovered. A daughter, Mary, was born after Roach's death. 


WILLIAM ROACH, HIS DEATH, INQUEST AND LUNERAL 


Pajaro Times Watsonville, September 8,1866 
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The remains of him whose name heads this article, rest in the "cold winter house." but heart 
emotions and affection's tears still live in honor of his memory. As we respected him in life, let 
us speak well of his many virtues after his departure from our mi dst. Be it the duty of our 
humble pen to record a few words in honor of one stamped with all the qualities which 

constitute a MAN, in the pure acceptance of the term.one who never turned his face against a 

friend nor his back upon a foe. 

The paper reported that on the morning of September 3rd Roach went to Watsonville to vote. 

He remained in town all day and evening. At li o'clock he told his friends, "Well, gentlemen, I 
am sorry to leave you, but I must go!" and galloped off on horseback. Roach had been drinking 
but was not, as the paper put it, "overcome by the influence of the social cup, of which he was 
wont to imbibe on such occasions." The next morning a man carne to town and said he saw 
Roach's horse wandering around in the vicinity of a well. The man said he was in bed the night 
before when he heard his dog barking, but went to sleep without investigating. In the morning 
he drew several buckets of water from the well for his stock, but they would not drink it. 

After hearing the story a group of men went immediately to the well and lowered a candle to the 
bottom where they saw a shapeless form. They placed a rope around the waist of one of the men 
in their group, Thomas Kennedy, and lowered him into the well. With another rope the lifeless 
body of William Roach was lifted out. 

The residents of Santa Cruz and Monterey counties were thrown into a State of shock at the 
death of Roach and murder was immediately suspected. 


THE INQUEST 


A coronersjury was formed and Kennedy gave the following testimony: 


y y went down the well and placed the rope around his body. I found him with his face down, 

lying on his side, his face in the water. I think the well was fifty-five to sixty feet deep. I do not 
think there was over two or three feet of water in the well. Deceased was wedged in, and after I 
got him loose he did not sink, and I think he was on the bottom. The well was curbed with 
redwood to within ten feet of the bottom, the balance was bricked up. There were places where a 
person might get bruised and cut in falling down. 

The body was examined by a doctor. He testified there were two wounds on the face and one 
behind an ear, but none appeared to have been made by an instrument. The doctor said they 
could have come from Roach hitting the sides of the well as he fell. Several of his ribs had been 
broken and a shoulder was dislocated. 
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The doctor said none of the wounds would have been fatal if there were no other causes of death. 
His finding was that Roach had been knocked unconscious by the fali and then drowned. The 
coroner's jury ruled that Roach had died accidentally by falling into the well. The verdict was 
immediately disputed by many in the community. A few moments before the body was placed in 
the coffin one of the men who had been on the jury saw something on the body not noticed 
before. There were bruises around the ankles that appeared to have been made by a lariat. The 
doctor's report had not mentioned them. 

The newspaper's explanation was that the bruises had not been seen earlier because the body 
was in a "par-boiled condition" from submersion in the water. The paper added, "the skin, after 
drying and resuming its natural condition, produced very plainly the marks of the lariat on his 
ankles." 

The murder theory was based on the supposition that Roach had been lassoed, jerked from his 
horse, and the lariat put around his ankles to drag him to the well. A claim was made that a 
Mexican a few days before had threatened Roach, saying "Roach could not live five days." The 
man had not been seen since. 

The Pajaro Times found fault with the medicai examination because there had been no autopsy, 
which would have revealed whether Roach had died by drowning or strangulation. 

The official explanation was that Roach was on his way home when he became thirsty or felt ill, 
stopped at the well and fell in. This theory was called absurd by the newspaper. They said the 
distance from town to the well was not more than five minutes. Roach had drank a glass of soda 
water before leaving the saloon and would hardly be thirsty so soon. It was his custom, the paper 
said, not to take water after drinking as it made him sick. His friends claimed that Roach was not 
so drunk as to fali accidentally into the well. 

They said the well was covered by a small house with a gate that was locked, which left no way of 
getting to the well except by climbing a high fence. Roach would not have gone to that much 
trouble when he was only within a few miles of his home. He must have been dragged there by 
the murderers. 

Yet, in retrospect from this century, why would killers have gone to so much trouble themselves? 
The well was sixty feet from the road and they would have had to drag Roach that distance, then 
lift him over the fence. This elaborate scheme would certainly have been noisy. They could have 
shot him from ambush, the preferred way to eliminate enemies. 

Roach's funeral was the largest ever seen in the Watsonville area with people coming from all 
over Santa Cruz and Monterey counties. The Pajaro Times said, "the ceremonies were imposing, 
and few were the eyes that remained dry as the noble form of the good, the generous and brave, 
passed forever from our sight." 
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The Pajaro Times gave a background into Roach's life, including his guardianship of the Sanchez 
children, and the many murders associated with the case; the paper claiming that sixteen or 
twenty lives were lost, with never any "shadow of guilt" against Roach. 

The paper said nothing about Roach being removed as guardian or about the money he had 
concealed. As is the case with obituaries the paper may have wanted to say only good things 
about the dead and portray Roach as an outstanding member of the community. 

Roach was buried at the Catholic Cemetery on the road to Gilroy. His headstone is handsome, 
with decorative work not found on other graves of the i86os. There are the words: 


iam Roach, born Feathard, Co: Wexford, Ireland. Died at Watsonville, Sept. 3,1866. First 


sheriff of Monterey Co. 1850-1853. At the bottom of the headstone there is a cryptic inscription 
that adds another mystery to the life of William Roach. The words: "We place this stone o'er thy 
grave as a token of the love we bore thee." 


The Fennian Brotherhood 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

THE SECRET SOCIETY 


Roach had been a member of an notorious Irish Secret Society called the Fenians, (the stone 
carver had mistakenly added an extra 'n".) The society, headquarters in Malone, New York, had 
been founded in 1858. Their goal was to free Ireland from British rule. Unable to do anything to 
help the cause in Ireland the Fenians staged some armed raids into Canada in 1865 seeking to 
destabilize the British government. 

Upwards of a thousand men, mostly Union and Confederate veterans, took part in the raids. 
Although the raiders withdrew without causing too much mischief, there was friction between 
the United States and Great Britain over the Fenians. 

How important were the Finians to Roach and, more importantly, what role did Roach play in 
its activities? 

First of all, he would have been a prominent member, even a leader in the society. The expensive 
tombstone is evidence; the Finians had paid for it..."We place this stone o'er thy grave". 

Had Roach helped finance the Canadian raids from the money taken from the Sanchez family? 

The Finians had their opposition and it is possible that Roach made enemies. Because of his 
outspoken support for the Fenians did some of the opposition decide to shut up William Roach 
once and for all? 

There is another theory on his death that has been printed over the years; that Roach was killed 
to keep him quiet about others who may have been involved in the Sanchez affair. 

One man who believed that Roach had been murdered was Franklin Foote, Roach's jailer in 
Stockton. Foote spent the next four years searching for clues to the mystery of his friend's death, 
coming back to Watsonville to report to Mrs. Roach. In 1868 Foote died in the smallpox 
epidemic. 

In the 1960's the Pajaro Valley Historical Association issued a report on Roach's death. The 
society claimed that Roach had earned the hatred of the Mexican and Indian workers on his 
farm by refusing to give them potatoes, beans, and bacon to carry them over the winter when 
they were not working. According to the association, the men waylaid Roach, dragged him from 
his horse, beat him up and threw him in the well. 
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Finally, is it possible that Roach took his own life? In a twelve day period one year earlier three 
of his children had died. He had been the cause of the murder of his brother-in-law. He had 
cheated the Sanchez children. Did Roach feel that God was punishing him? 

Could this have made Roach so despondent that he went to the well, looked down and decided to 
end it all? Throwing yourself down a well is not an easy way to end your life. Why didn't he shoot 
himself? 

Roach knew that as a Catholic he would be denied the rites of the church if it became known he 
had killed himself. Catholics committing suicide sometimes made it appear to be an accident or 
murder. 

This theory may be strengthened at Roach's grave. He is not buried next to three children who 
had died the year earlier, nor did his wife choose to be buried by his side when she died. He is 
alone. 

Had Margaret Roach never forgiven her husband for the death of her brother Jerry McMahon in 
the gun battle with Henry Sanford? Did she believe the death of three of their children was God's 
retribution for her husband's wicked life? 

How did he die? Was it suicide, an accident, his enemies in the Sanchez case, the farm workers, 
or the Fenian opposition? 

We will never know. 


LIFE IN SAN JUAN 

THE DAILY ALTA CALIFÓRNIA 


San Francisco September 11,1860 


Five miles north of San Juan is the stock ranch of George W. Crane, who with heirs of Jose 
Maria Sanchez, owns two ranches, about 18,000 acres. On one is Lake of San Felipe, about three 
square miles in dry season." 
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GEORGE W. CRANE AND ENCARNACION ORTEGA 


In San Juan the memories of the battles with Roach, Head and Merritt began to fade for 
Encarnacion Crane as she and Crane begin a new life on the rancho. 

Probate files provide facts and figures on the Sanchez estate, but give no hint of the personality 
of Encarnacion Crane or George W. Crane. San Juan resident, Dorothy Coyle, was able to 
provide this through a letter her great-grandmother, Francis Bowers Canfield, wrote to her sister 
Julia on November 9,1857. It related the problems she and her husband, Robert, were having 
getting settled in Califórnia. Francis was thirty-four years old when she wrote the letter. Part of 
it reads: 

cAGdv. 9,1857 ...two years ago Robert came across one of his earliest Califórnia friends, with 

whom he had been quite intimate in his first experiences here. He now informed him that he 
had just married a wealthy Spanish lady, and was living on a large ranch 40 miles south of San 
Jose. He was very anxious to have Robert move down in his vicinity and told him he would be 
able to assist him and promised him a deed to a piece of land. 

Robert made a trip down to the ranch, was absent about a week and came back with the tidings 
that with Mr. Crane's assistance he had bought a farm for $1200 and we were to move as soon as 
we could "pack up our duds and away." 

So in the ten days from the time of RoberFs return, we started for our new home... the distance 
is but 55 miles, and we made it easily in one day, in a light spring wagon... 

We arrived there at eight in the evening, and drove up to a large adobe mansion, built originally 
in the old Spanish style but recently modernized and fitted up so as to be very comfortable. Mr. 
Crane received us with genuine hospitality, and after some delay and hesitation, his wife 
presented herself. She talks English very imperfectly, and is a good deal shy of Americans, which 
makes her seem reserved, but she is kind at heart and I have no doubt she and I will be excellent 
friends. 

Mr. Crane promises us assistance in purchasing fruit trees next winter and the use of as many 
cows as we want for dairy purposes. Altogether, we have a better prospect before us than we 
have had in Califórnia. 

The Cranes and Canfields did remain friends, and in death are buried a few feet apart in the San 
Juan Bautista cemetery. 
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THE RANCHO 


Crane and Daniel Willson had land to spare and took out the following ad in the Monterey 
Sentinel on May 3,1856. 


PASTURAGE 


^he undersigned will take from 1000 to 2000 head of cattle and horses to pasture upon the 

ranchos of Lomos Muertes and Llano dei Tequesquite, or now commonly known as the Sanchez 
ranchos, near San Juan. The grass is good and abundant. Favorable arrangements can be made 
upon the application at the rancho, or at San Juan. George W. Crane Dan'l Willson 

The Crane rancho was crowded with children from three of Encarnacion's marriages. There were 
the four Sanchez children; Fidella, the daughter she had by Sanford and three children by Crane: 
William, who died as an infant and Virginia and Lilly. In addition to having different fathers the 
Sanchez children came from a Spanish background and each were worth an estimated $10 
thousand from their father's estate. 

Fidella and the Crane sisters had an American heritage and no money. In 1857 the children 
began to marry. 


THE MARRIAGES 


First, Candelaria married George Castro; then in 1860, Refugia and Thomas McKnight; in 1863, 
Guadalupe and James Roche; and in 1865, Jose Gregorio and Margaret Breen. In 1868, Fidella 
married James S. Breen. The uncle of the two Breens was Patrick Breen, noted survivor of the 
Donner Party. 


THE ASSEMBLY 
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In 1858, Crane was elected to the State assembly from Monterey County. One of the first bilis he 
introduced was for the creation of a new county from a portion of Monterey County. Residents 
around San Juan were tired of making the long trip to the city of Monterey to transact legal 
business. Dealing with the Sanchez probate no one made the trip more often than Crane. The 
bill died in committee, however, and sixteen years would pass before San Benito County would 
be formed. 

Crane also introduced a bill in 1858 allowing "certain parties" to build a toll bridge across the 
Pajaro River at the place called the Malpaso, the site where Sanchez had drowned. Crane was 
one of the "certain parties" owning the property known as "The Ferry." He had purchased it 
from Joseph R. Beals a few years earlier along with the right to build a toll bridge if authorized 
by the legislature. Crane's bill was vetoed by the governor. 

Another attempt was made in 1862 when a bridge bill was passed. Crane, along with James P. 
Sargent, and others had the right to build the bridge after incorporating it as the Malpaso Bridge 
Company. The company had taken Malpaso as its name in spite of the negative aspect of the 
word as an evil passage. The bridge was built under very favo rabie terms; the company could 
charge tolls that would provide an annual return of 20 percent of the value of the bridge. After 
five years the counties of Santa Clara and Monterey could buy the bridge at an appraised value 
set by the bridge company and the two counties. 

Crane's income as an attorney in San Juan was not large and for a time he kept an office in 
Monterey at the United States Hotel. To add to his troubles he began to go into debt, owing at 
one time over $8 thousand to some well known Monterey County men: James McMahon, David 
Jacks, Daniel Murphy, and Florence Spitts. There have always been rumors that Crane borrowed 
the money to finance his gambling habit. 

In 1857 he lost his half of Rancho Llano dei Tequesquite and Lomerias Muertas for failing to pay 
$200 in property taxes. Although both ranchos were sold by the sheriff, Crane was able to 
redeem the properties before the sales became final. After getting them back he borrowed 
$8,500 from Martin Murphy, putting the land up as security. The interest rate was two percent a 
month, but he managed to pay it back. 

In spite of being frequently in debt, Crane continued to buy other real estate. He bought a seven 
acre lot in San Juan, a lot in Monterey, and a one tenth interest in the 4,000 acre Rancho San 
Antonio from Maria Larios for $3,000 in gold coin. She was the widow of Manuel Larios who 
donated the land for the present San Juan Cemetery; a plaque commemorates his generosity. He 
and his family are buried in their own section of the cemetery. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE BREAKUP OF THE ESTATE AND THE DEATH OF ENCARNACIÓN 

ORTEGA 


In 1850 a young German by the name of Henry Miller came to San Francisco becoming a 
Wholesale butcher. In 1857 he formed a partnership with fellow countryman Charles Lux and 
they began buying land in the San Joaquin valley to raise cattle. Driving their herds over 
Pacheco Pass, en route to San Francisco, they saw an opportunity to raise cattle in the Santa 
Clara valley spreading out below them. It would be closer to the market at San Francisco. The 
Sanchez family was the biggest land owners. 

The five heirs were not interested in continuing as stock raisers and one by one they sold their 
interest in the three ranchos to Miller and Lux. 


March 1864 

24 year old Refugia Sanchez McKnight 

$ 2,750 

September 1864 

21 year old Guadalupe Sanchez Roche 

$3400 

November, 1867 

21 year old Gregorio Sanchez* 

$12,000 


*Greg was more interested in horse racing as Revealed in this newspaper article fronr the San Benito Advance, Oct 7, 

1876. 


San Juan News 


T<_uien Sabe" owned by Gregg SANCHEZ, of San Juan, has won the $500 purse at the San Jose 
Fair, beating 4 other competitors for the prize. 

San Benito County historian Dee Sardoch found it during her extensive research of San Benito 
County newspapers. The disposition of the interest of Vicenta Sanchez Willson is not known. 
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The only one of the Sanchez children who did not sell to Miller and Lux was Candelaria Sanchez 
Castro. She had sold her interest in the estate to her step-father, George W. Crane in January, 
1861, receiving $3000. (Crane was my great-grandfather) 

In September of 1865, Crane sold her interest and that of his own to Miller and Lux for $10,000 
in gold coin. His interest carne from buying his wife's share for $5.00, ten years earlier. 

San Juan pioneer, Isaac Mylar, published his memoirs some years ago in the San Juan Mission 
News, on the history of the Sanchez grants. In it he referred to Daniel Willson as one of the 
owners. This drew a letter to the editor from Virginia Crane, daughter of Encarnacion and 
George W. Crane. | 


J?h e writer of this article, born herself at the Rancho Lomas Muertas, wishes to correct a 

statement made by Mr. Mylar, the author of the interesting memoirs recently published in the 
San Juan Mission News. That statement concerned Mr. Daniel Wilson's ownership of the 
Rancho Lomas Muertas. It was an erroneous one, since Mr. Wilson's sole interest in the rancho 
carne to him indirectly through his wife, Vicenta Sanchez, oldest child of Jose Maria Sanchez to 
whose wife, Maria Encarnacion Ortega, and her children, as the Sanchez heirs, the grant was 
confirmed by the United States Courts. 

Mr. Wilson had never any personal claim on the Rancho Lomas Muertas. 

The letter is not signed or dated, however it was found in a file with some poetry signed 
"Jennie", the nickname of Virginia Crane. By 1867, Miller and Lux own the 44,000 acres 
comprising the three Sanchez ranchos. Their headquarters were built at Bloomfield, three miles 
south of Gilroy on Las Animas land. They also had an interest in the Malpaso Bridge, over which 
their cattle crossed en route to markets in San Jose and San Francisco. 

By 1888 the land holdings of Miller and Lux had increased to 750,000 acres in eleven Califórnia 
counties. On them were 100,000 cattle and 80,000 sheep. The company had meat sales that 
year of one and a half million dollars. 

After selling out to Miller and Lux, Crane and Encarnacion left the magnificent rancho by the 
Pajaro River that had been their home and moved to San Juan on July 4,1866. From the heirs of 
Mariano Castro they rented a large adobe on The Alameda for $15 a month. 
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THE SCOURGE AT SAN JUAN 


In late October of 1868 a traveler from Los Angeles stopped in San Juan and became ill. A 
doctor was called who said the man had the measles. San Juan citizens, always ready to help the 
afflicted, went to the stricken man and offered what help they could. At about the same time a 
dance was held in town and many people who carne that night had also visited the sick man. A 
few days later a resident who once had smallpox went to see the man and remarked, "If that man 
hasn't got the smallpox then I never had it." 

On November 11,1868 The Santa Cruz Sentinel printed a letter from Mr. Whitney, postmaster 
at San Juan, to Captain Brown at Santa Cruz. 

San Juan November 11,1868 


SJr s you are aware we have the smallpox here. I have kept a correct account of all the cases and 

deaths up to this date. We have had 122 cases and 23 deaths, from smallpox. The cases now are 
generally lighter, but it is so difficult to get anyone to take care of the sick. Whole families are 
down with it; in one Spanish family there are eleven, one seven, one six and so on. It is perfectly 
fearful. Those who are well are worn out. Many who have the means to pay expenses have fled 
the pestilence. 

I have applications every day from the poor for assistance; it is hard when you have it not to 
give, and I may say to their eternal disgrace, some who are rich, contribute little or nothing to 
alleviate the suffering. (Italics added) 

I learn this morning that the citizens of Salinas are or have raised a subscription to be forwarded 
here to assist the suffering. Will not Santa Cruz do something? I speak what I know and stand by 
what I say. 

Everything is at a stand still and gloomy in the extreme and God knows when it will stop. New 
cases occur every day. 


^0ohn W. Whitney 
Postmaster 

San Juan was quarantined and nearby communities would allow no one from San Juan to enter, 
if they could stop them. On November 2,1868 George W. Crane became one of the victims and 
Encarnacion was a widow for the fourth time. 
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On May 3,1870 Judge Rumsey awarded her and her two children seventy dollars a month from 
the estate for their maintenance, but for only two years and to be paid as circumstances may 
require. Ironically if Crane had not sold their rancho and moved to town he would not have 
contracted the disease as people who lived by themselves and did not go to town remained 
healthy. Dan Willson, Vicenta's ex-husband, would allow no one from San Juan on his land. 


Encarnacion, her last days. 


Monterey Court records show that Encarnacion Ortega married one more time in 1871. Her 
husband was Anastacio Alviso. Little is known of him, although he is believed to have been a 
vaquero on her ranch. Shortly after their marriage he was accidentally shot and killed while on a 
deer hunt on Pacheco Pass. She was now a widow for the fifth time. 

In 1877 Encarnacion bought a small house in San Juan from her son Gregorio Sanchez for $600. 
It was at the corner of Second and Polk Streets, a block from the mission. The house became 
known as the Crane House. It is not named for her husband, George W. Crane, who never lived 
there, but for Encarnacion Crane. With her were daughters, Lily and Virginia. Lily went to the 
Catholic school across the Street. Virginia was back with her mother after leaving the man she 
had married six years earlier when she was thirteen. By 1885 the girls were gone for good and 
Encarnacion was alone in the small house. She passed her days in the garden and going to mass 
at the mission. Tax records show Gregorio acted as her agent, paying the property taxes. 

On March 4,1894, Encarnacion sold the house to daughter Virginia for a five dollars gold piece. 
The same value of coin she had sold her entire interest in the Sánchez estate to George W. Crane 
thirty-nine years before. 

On May 29,1894, Encarnacion Ortega died of asthma at the Crane House. She was seventy-one. 

There was a final entry for Encarnacion Ortega, the widow of Sánchez and Godden and Sanford 
and Crane and Alivso. It was made in Spanish by Father Valentín Ciosa for the annals of Mission 
San Juan Bautista: 


S^no 1894 dia 31 de Mayo di sepultura Eclesiástica al cadáver de la adulta Encarnacion Ortega, 

viuda de Crane, hija de José Quintín Ortega y de Vicente Butrón. Murió anteayer, a la edad de 71 
anõs, después de haber recibido los Santos Sacramentos. Encarnacion was buried in the San 
Juan Bautista Cemetery by daughter Virginia in an unmarked grave, but it is probably next to 
that of husband George W. Crane. The Crane House still stands. It remained in her family for 
102 years. I inherited it a few years ago and lived there until I feel and broke my hip. (The last 
Mal Paso?) Bill 
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EPILOGUE 


With the death of Roach in 1866, you would think that Malpaso had ended its hold on those 
close to Encarnación Ortega. This was not the case. 

Her Attorney, David S. Terry 

Bancroft wrote of him: 


■Zerhaps no man in Cal. has had more written about him than Terry, whose fame cannot with it 
all, be considered a happy one. 

Terry's success in winning the Sánchez case led to his becoming chief justice of the Califórnia 
Supreme Court. Then he stabbed a man in an altercation with the San Francisco Vigilance 
Committee and he was arrested. Fortunately the man survived or Terry would have been hung 
by the committee. 

On September 13,1859, he killed U.S. Senator David C. Broderick in a duel at Lake Merced, San 
Francisco. 

In the i88os he represented Sarah Althea Hill in a notorious lawsuit against Senator William 
Sharon of Nevada. Hill claimed Sharon had married her with a secret contract. She lost the case 
and married the much older Terry. When U.S. Supreme Court Justice Stephen J. Field ruled 
against her on final appeal she and Terry vowed vengeance. 

By chance the trio were on the same train en route to San Francisco in August of 1889. During a 
breakfast stop at a station restaurant in Lathrop, Terry walked up to Field and slapped him. The 
justice's bodyguard shot Terry dead. Sarah became deranged and spent the last forty-five years 
of her life at the Stockton State Hospital for the Insane and died there in 1936. 


HER DAUGHTER, VICENTA SANCHEZ WILLSON 


Encarnacion’s eldest daughter and the first to marry had been Vicenta. Although her husband, 
Dan Willson, had fought the legal battle that succeeded in winning her inheritance for her, their 
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marriage of twelve years ended in 1866. Vicenta, twenty-six, had been married when she was 
fourteen and had her first child at fifteen. 

On July 9,1866, Willson made a poignant entry in his diary. “Dave Hilderbrand went away and 
took my wife with him.” 

Vicenta and Dan were divorced, but Willson did not remain lonely for long. He married two 
more times and died on April 14,1906. He is buried in Gilroy. 


HER SON, GREGORIO SANCHEZ 


Encarnacion’s only son killed two men on separate occasions during brawls in San Juan. He was 
never convicted, but his fortune was depleted through legal fees and his dissolute life. 

In 1888 his wife, Margaret Breen, divorced him on the same charges Encarnación had used 
against his father, José Maria Sánchez thirty-six years earlier; beating her during drunken rages. 

Gregorio died a poor man in 1905 at the age of sixty. He was buried in the San Juan Bautista 
Cemetery in a grave that has never been found. 


HER DAUGHTER, REFUGIA SANCHEZ MCKNIGHT. 


Her husband, Thomas J. McKnight, divorced her in 1870. He was given custody of their 
children. 


HER DAUGHTER, VIRGÍNIA CRANE, THE CHILD BRIDE 


"Would to God I had married an Irish or any other kind of girl and lived happy, instead of 
marrying such a Mongrel mixture as you are." 

This was written by husband, Eugene Munch, in a letter to Virginia. 


n 


irginia Crane was Encarnacion's oldest daughter by Crane, born in 1858 at the Rancho 


Lomerias Muertas. She grew up among three of her mother's children by Sanchez and Fidella, 
the one daughter by Sanford. All were older than she. A few months before Crane died fifteen 
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year old Fidella had married James S. Breen, leaving Virgínia with only her sister, Lilly, who was 
two years younger. On February 13,1871, at the age of thirteen, she married a man by the name 
of Eugene Munch. Little is known of him. He and Virgínia spent their honeymoon in Europe. 

The marriage began to fail before the year was up, Virgínia was pregnant, but ten years would 
pass before she filed for divorce. In her complaint she charged Munch with beating her and 
causing her great mental distress. 

Virgínia would have two more failed marriages, before daughter, Molly Munch, had her 
committed to the Agnews State Asylum in 1935, where she died one month later. 


THE SANCHEZ FILE, Appendix A 


Inventory of the Estate of José Maria Sánchez as submitted by 
administrator Samuel C. Head to Probate Court, May 23,1853 


REAL ESTATE (the ranchos) 

1. Rancho Las Animas 16,000 acres at $5.00 880,000 

2. Rancho Llano dei Tequesquite 

11/2 chains 12,000 

Improvements 1,000 

TOTAL 13,000 

3. Rancho Lomeríos Muertas 

11/2 chains 16,000 

Improvements 5,000 

TOTAL 21,000 

4. Part of Rancho San Antonio German 
on the north side of the Pájaro River 

1,000 acres at 8.00 8,000 

5. Lot and house in Monterey 750 

6. Lot in Monterey on James St. 70 x 100 varas 

granted by Walter Colton, Dec.27,1847 75 

7. Lot in Monterey on John St. 60 x 60 varas 

granted hy Walter Colton, Dec. 27,1847 50 

8. Frame house on the Alameda in San Juan 400 

9. Four lots in San Juan 80 

10. Lot and adobe in San Juan 450 

TOTAL REAL ESTATE $123,805 

MORTGAGES, NOTES, AND CASH 

1. Juan and Nicodemus Gilroy note 

recorded in Santa Clara, May 27,1851 1,250 

2. Antonio German note on Rancho La Brea 1,500 

3. Thomas Doak, Balance of mortgage 240 

4. Refugio Galindo, note 1,000 

5. Widow Encarnación Sánchez, money found on the 
premises and used for her benefit. She has 

acknowledged this debt to the administrator 3,215 
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6. Cash found in house of deceased 

3,555 

TOTAL- MORTGAGES, NOTES AND CASH 

$20,760 

LIVESTOCK 



3,000 head of cattle @ 

18.00 

54,ooo 

10 yoke of oxen 100.00 


1,000 

38 tame mares 35-00 


i,330 

45 horses 60.00 


2,700 

6 mules 100.00 


600 

76 wild mares 25.00 


1,900 

26 colts 10.00 


260 

1jackass 


125 

58 hogs 21.00 


1,218 

500 sheep and lambs 

7.OO 

3,500 

TOTAL STOCK 


$66,633 

PERSONAL PROPERTY 



2 large wagons @ 

25.OO 

250 

1 smaller wagon 


125 

1 Califórnia cart 


30 

12 Calf yokes 


20 

6 cut leaf tobacco 

25.OO 

150 

185 dozen cigars 

.60 

111 

50 fanegas beans 

.04 

200 

500 cakes of soap 

.06 

30 

1 bolt of carpeting 


30 

1 large pump 


50 

1 pair sheet yards 


5 

saddle leathers 


50 

4 large iron boilers 

30.00 

120 

2 lg copper boilers 


50 

1 set inferior carpenteris tools 


10 

1 set of blacksmith tools 


100 

2 iron cooking stoves 


50 

10 trunks 


70 

household furniture 


100 

TOTAL PERSONAL PROPERTY 

$i,55i 

SUPPLEMENTAL INVENTORY, DISCOVERED LATER 


2,136 head of cattle 

@ 18.00 

38,448 


i damaged flat boat found sunk in the 
Pájaro River by the Administraior. 

Raised and now laying upon the bank 

of the river 50 

* see NOTE end of screen 

Total supplemental inventory 38,498 

Previously listed 12,749 

sub total $251,247 

Add other assets and transfers of funds 56,115 

GRAND TOTAL $307,362 

*NOTE 


The flat boat may be the ferry that figured in Sánchez's death. During the storm of 1852 the Pájaro River ran deep. After 
the boat sunk it remained hidden until the dry summer when the river lowered and the boat was exposed, dragged up on the bank 
and found damaged, probably from being rammed by the tree trunk. 

The Pájaro River, usually placid, can still cause serious flooding. During the storms of early 1995 there was heavy flooding in 
Castroville and adjacent farmlands, and to the riveris namesake, the community of Pajaro, adjacent to Watsonville. 
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THE SANCHEZ FILE, Appendix B 


Sales by Guardian William Roach 


Item 

Qty 

Each 

Cattle neat* 

980 

27.00 

Cattle neat 

1107 

20.50 

Cattle, beef 

86 

51-00 

Cattle, beef 

90 

45.00 

Sheep 

256 

12.25 

Mares, tame 

17 

70.00 

Mares, tame 

24 

47-50 

Mares, wild, w/colts 

28 

32.25 

Mules 

3 

U5-33 

Launch and hawser 

1 

200.00 

Tools, blacksmith 

1 

170.00 

Oxen, work 

1 

135-00 

Oxen, work 

1 

125.00 

Oxen, work 

1 

116.00 

Oxen, work 

1 

62.00 

Jackass 

1 

90.00 

Beans 

3125 

.02 

Tobacco 

287 

■25 

Wagon, large 

1 

68.00 

Pump 

1 

60.00 

Wagon, large 

1 

55-50 

Carpeting 

1 

51-50 

Soap 

500 

.10 


the Sánchez Rancho, October 1853 

Total 

26,460.00 

22,693.50 

4,386.00 

4,050.00 

3,136.00 

1,190.00 

1,116.25 

903.00 

346.00 

200.00 

I7O.OO 

135-00 

125.00 

116.00 

62.00 

90.00 

78.12 

73.12 

68.00 

60.00 

55-50 

51-50 

50.00 


at 
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Copper boiler 

1 

49-50 

49-50 

Wheat 

I4OO 

.04 

49.00 

Iron boiler 

1 

45.00 

45.00 

Iron boiler 

1 

41.00 

41.00 

Stud 

1 

40.50 

40.50 

Cart, Califórnia 

1 

30.00 

30.00 

Sheet, yards 

1 

26.50 

26.50 

Machillis (?) 

2 

5-00 

10.00 

Nails 

78 

.06 

4.68 


TOTAL SALES $65,909.97 

*Neat Cattle were common cows 

Figures may not total correctly as many of the entries are hard to read. 


Monterey County Census Records 1850-1910 


1850 Sanchez, Jose Maria 

Encarnacion 

46 26 

Farmer 

1850 Breen, Patrick 

Margaret 

5640 

Hotel Keeper 

1860 Breen, Edward 

Catherine 

27 28 

Farmer 

1860 Crane, George W. 

Encarnacion 

33 36 

Lawyer 

1860 Bravo, Francisco 

Virgínia Crane 

? 35 

Tavern Keeper 

1860 Beals, Joseph R. 


43 

Lawyer 

1860 McMahon, James 


53 

Merchant 

1860 Willson, Daniel 

Vicenta Sanchez 

32 20 

Farmer 

1860 Ortega, Jose Quintin 

Ramona 

35 28 

Herdsman 

1860 German, Louis 


52 

Gardener 

1860 Breen, Patrick 

Margaret 

67 40 

Postmaster 

1860 Breen, John 

Margaret 

28 24 

Farmer 

1860 Breen, Samuel 

Margaret 

65 45 

Teamster 

1860 McKnight, Thomas 

Refugia Sanchez 

? 20 

Butcher 

1860 Roach, William 

Margaret 

40 27 

Farmer 

1870 Breen, Margaret 


65 


1870 Crane, Encarnacion 


46 


1870 Castro, George 

Candelaria Sanchez 

34 28 

Laborer 
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1870 Sanchez, Jose Gregorio 

Margaret Breen 

25 20 

Rancher 

1870 Roche, James 

Guadalupe Sanchez 

3125 

Merchant 

1870 Breen, Patrick 

Amélia 

33 26 

Farmer 

1870 Breen, James P. 

(illegible) 

28 20 

Attorney 

1870 Breen, J.S. 

Fidellla Sanford 

2917 


1880 Crane, Encarnacion 


56 


1880 Sanchez, Jose Gregorio 

Margaret 

35 30 

Rancher 

1900 Crane, Virgínia 


42 


1900 Sanchez, Jose Gregorio 


55 

Day laborer* 

1910 Crane, Virgínia 


53 


1910 Rhodes, Mary (Virgínias daughter** 


38 



Jose Gregorio hasgone from wealthy rancher to laborer. The result ofhis debts and dissipation. 
**Aíary will commit her mother, Virgínia, to Agnews State Insane Asylum in Nov. 

1936, whereshe died one month later. 
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